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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


CANDID CHRONICLES. Leaves from 
the notebook of a Canadian Journal- 
ist. By Hector Charlesworth. . $4.00 


“Come, all ye lovers of companionable 
books, old and new, salute a new bene- 
factor! Hector Charlesworth, critic and 
writer. . . . Possess yourself of a 
copy.” Willison’s Monthly. November. 


GREY’S MEMOIRS. 2 Vols. . $10.00 
PAGE LETTERS. Vol. 3 .... $5.00 


PUBLIC LIFE. By Spender. 
PR Bice iii. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
Some unpublished documents from 
the Bowood Papers, edited by the 
Earl of Kerry .............$6.50 


Tyrrell’s Book Shop 
780 Yonge St., Toronto 5 
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Literary and Book Service 


The Ryerson Press, Canada’s oldest and largest 
publishing house, is able to offer a wide and varied 
type of service for book lovers, book buyers, indeed 
everyone interested in literary matters, departments 
of which may be suggested as follows: 


BOOK SUPPLY.—In addition to carrying the larg- 
est stock of general books in Canada we have spe- 
cial facilities for securing unusual books on practi- 
cally any subject. Extensive publishers’ lists are 
kept thoroughly up-to-date so that ready reference is 
available and volumes not in stock are brought in 
promptly. 

LITERARY ADVISORY SERVICE.—If advice is de- 
sired regarding a course of reading, or as to what 
books are available covering a particular subject, Dr. 
Lorne Pierce, our Literary Advisor, is glad to assist. 
Facilities are provided which keep us in touch with 
the newest books and those shortly forthcoming, and 
we find that we are able to give considerable help 
in this way. 


MANUSCRIPT READING.—Authors’ manuscripts 
covering themes pertaining to Canadian history and 
life, are solicited with a view to publication. These 
are given careful examination and where practicable 
arrangements are made for co-operative publication 
- publishers in Great Britain and the United 

es. 


LIBRARY SERVICE.—A special Library Depart- 
ment with employees trained in libraries’ needs, and 
with an extensive stock of current new books, enables 
us to give particularly good service. 

Various catalogues covering different sections 
of our book stock are issued from time to time. 
Copies of any of these in which you may be 
interested will gladly be sent gratis on inquiry. 


Queen and John Streets 
The Ryerson Press a eed jon 8 














Appearance of Tea 
No Guide 


The only way to test tea is to taste it. Many 
people have the idea that a finely rolled and 
tippy tea is superior in flavour to a large rough 
leaf. In reality this is not of necessity the 
case. The altitude at which the tea plant 
grows determines the amount of essential oil 
and alkaloid theine in the leaf. The essential 
oil gives tea its flavour; the theine contributes 
the stimulating value. The only way to insure 


always receiving a uniform quality is to insist 
upon a skilfully blended and _ scientifically 
sealed tea like “SALADA"’ whose reliability, 
goodness and delicious flavour have become a 
household word. 


“SALADA" 


TE A. 
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The New 
Symphony Orchestra 


OF TORONTO 


This Orchestra, consisting of eighty musi- 
cians, conducted by Luigi von Kunits, will 
give concerts in Massey Hall every alternate 
Tuesday at 5.15 p.m. from October 13 till, 
the middle of March, or later. 


‘Books of Tickets for the full season ($10.00 
and $5.00) can still be obtained, and the 
Tickets for concerts already held may be used 
to bring friends to any concert during the rest 
of the season. Apply to 


EMMA SCOTT NASMITH, 


Treasurer, 


41 Oriole Road, Toronto. 
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THE NEW YEAR 

T the close of the first quarter of the twentieth 
A century it is a debatable question whether the 

condition of our world is better or worse than 
at the opening. The material developments of its early 
years promised the fulfilment of all the great expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine believers in the spirit of 
the age; but the unparalleled disaster that overtook a 
world whose moral development had not kept pace 
with its scientific advance was almost sufficient to make 
us despair of humanity. The enmities of the war are 
not yet allayed, and at times they have seemed ineradi- 
cable. But during the past year we have been given 
good reason to hope for peace; and since the better 
relations which culminated in the Treaty of Locarno 
were brought about by the efforts of many different 
nations, we can keep this Christmas with the genuine 
feeling which a vindication of the good-will in men 
brings with it. True, there are many who have not 
yet escaped from their war hate; but the tide of senti- 
ment has turned, in all the nations there is a growing 
realization of our common destiny, and nowhere is 
this more evident than in the British Commonwealth. 
The British Foreign Minister is the man who has 
done most to bring about the reconciliation of Ger- 
many and the Allies; for that service to his country 
and to humanity the King has honoured him with the 
Order of the Garter, and representatives of every 
Dominion and of every shade of British opinion have 
joined in acclaiming the tribute, while, on the other 
hand, the only recent expression of rancour we can 
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call to mind is the refusal (on ‘patriotic’ grounds) of 
some members of a local Board of Education to buy 
drawing-paper made in Germany. We feel justified, 
therefore, in hoping for better days. We have writ- 
ten on the international outlook in a leadng article, 
and the prospects for trade and industry are discussed 
on another page of this issue. 


IMMIGRATION OR PROTECTION? 

\ X JE have heard a good deal lately of large 
plans being formulated by our Federal Gov- 
ernment to stimulate the flow of immigrants 

into Canada from overseas and to repatriate many of 

those Canadians who have drifted to the United States. 

But although it is intimated that the ambitious figure 

of 200,000 immigrants a year is in view, we have heard 

no exact details as to how they are to be secured, and 
we will wait with interest to hear the specific proposals 
of the Government when Parliament reopens. More 
detailed plans of the Overseas Settlement Committee 
for the migration of British settlers to Canada have 
been reported from London. The first reports were to 
the effect that fifty thousand families might be shipped 
to Canada in the next five years; that the Imperial 
Government was to advance them funds on generous 
terms (which the Canadian Government would guar- 
antee to collect) ; and that it was intended to settle 
them on the land in communities—each with its little 
elevator, cheese and butter factories, and necessary 
animals, as complete and self-contained as a Noah’s 
Ark. This project seems to have all the qualities of a 
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thoroughly sound scheme, and we hope that nothing 
will prevent it being tried out on a large scale. In the 
meantime, as a result of Mr. Egan’s mission to Lon- 
don, it is reported that an immigration agreement be- 
tween the Canadian and British Governments has been 
effected, under which agricultural immigrants will 
obtain the benefit of extraordinarily low fares to 
Canada, the rates quoted being only 20 to 25 per cent. 


of the regular rate. 


LL these immigration policies are designed to- 
A wards bringing out agricultural settlers and plac- 
ing them on the land, and rightly so. We do not need 
industrial workers in the present condition of the 
country, nor do we make it easy for them to come. 
But it is futile to spend our money on importing agri- 
cultural settlers if we are to continue to subordinate 
the interests of our rural population to those of our 
industrial or urban population. Yet that is what we 
have consistently done during the past, and it is the 
chief reason why the growth of our population has 
been so disappointingly slow. Immigrants are enter- 
prising people. If they were not, they would not face 
all the hazards of a new life in a strange country on 
the chance of bettering their condition. It is clear, 
therefore, that if we do not manage our national affairs 
so as to give them the fuller life which they expect, 
they will move on to another country where they 
believe they can get it—the United States. And that 
is what a good many of the immigrants we have in- 
duced to come to our country in the past have done. 


ANADA’S great opportunity at present lies in her 

possibilities as a producer of food and raw mater- 
ials, and in the development of her natural indus- 
tries. If we concentrate our energies on furthering 
her development along that line, and adapt our fiscal 
system to its fulfilment, our national progress may well 
be phenomenal. And with the rapid increase in popu- 
lation which would ensue, we would grow naturally 
into a great industrial country in time. But, as we 
have long insisted in these columns, there is no sense 
in trying to be a self-sufficient industrial nation so long 
as our population is only nine million souls. And if 
we persist in penalizing our rural population for the 
benefit of our industrial classes, our nine million citi- 
zens may soon become economically lost souls. It 
seems sound policy to spend money on bringing in and 
settling the right sort of immigrants, to grant them 
generous credits, and to assist by every means the 
marketing of their produce. All these things, appar- 
ently, our Government proposes to do. But these 
schemes are useless unless they are combined with a 
general fiscal policy that will lower the cost of living 
and production for the farmer. If we make this a 
good country for farmers, immigration will take care 





of itself. We can have high protection or high immi- 
gration; but we can’t have both. 


HEATING OUR CITIES 

NE of the most interesting proposals in con- 
O nection with the development of the Hydro- 

Electric enterprise was the plan of the late 
Sir Adam Beck to construct an auxiliary steam plant 
at Toronto of 100,000 horse power capacity. It is 
estimated that with the steadily increasing consump- 
tion of power there will be a shortage by the autumn 
of 1927, and Mr. C. A. Magrath has recently stated 
that he is in favour of obtaining additional power from 
Niagara if possible, but that the steam plant project 
has not been definitely abandoned. No statistics have 
been published showing the cost of generating power 
at this point by steam as compared to water power, 
but Sir Adam Beck had the question thoroughly in- 
vestigated by competent engineers, and there is no 
doubt that he considered the plan economically feasible. 
Apart from the additional power that might be 
acquired in this way, there were other features in the 
scheme that were distinctly attractive to those who 
favour the extension of the principle of government 
ownership. According to the original specifications, 
the plant was to be used as a municipal central heating 
system and the surplus heat was to be piped to the 
office buildings and stores in the vicinity of the works. 
The operation of individual furnaces in every building 
in a city is tremendously wasteful both of fuel and 
man power, and an experiment of this kind might place 
the city of Toronto in an enviable position as the 
pioneer of a more efficient heating system. In addi- 
tion, the steam plant would provide large quantities of 
coke which would help to stabilize the fuel situation 
and would enable citizens to disregard the vagaries of 
the coal market. Undoubtedly there are vested in- 
terests that would resist any such proposal with all 
the means which they possess; but if the scheme is 
sound, we hope that Mr. Magrath will have sufficient 
vision and determination to carry it through despite 
opposition. 


HE present coal shortage due to the strike in the 

anthracite fields of Pennsylvania affords a clear- 
cut illustration of that first principle of competitive 
business, that the rate of profit shall at all times be 
governed by the single consideration of what the traffic 
will bear. A fair percentage of the more efficient and 
far-sighted householders laid in their winter’s supply 
before the advent of the cold weather, but in the 
majority of cases, the harassed head of the family, 
who purchases his fuel on the hand-to-furnace princi- 
ple, finding that his beloved anthracite is no longer 
available, has had to experiment with Welsh coal, 
soft coal, and coke. Two months ago, soft coal and 
coke were retailing generally at $12.00 a ton and, if 
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there had been no strike, there is no doubt that this 
price would have been maintained, whereas at the mo- 
ment of going to press this fuel can not be obtained in 
Toronto for less than $14.00 a ton. Incidentally, those 
of us of the older generation who can recall the good 
old days before the war will recollect that the retail 
price of soft coal in 1914 was $6.00 a ton. If there 
were any real shortage of bituminous coal on this con- 
tinent the rise in price might have some justification, 
but the soft coal industry in both Canada and the 
United States is greatly over-manned and over- 
developed and the operator’s greatest problem is to 
find sufficient markets for his product. Whether this 
extra profit is being absorbed by the mine-operator, 
the coke manufacturer, or the retailer has so far not 
been disclosed, but it is probable that each of them is 
making a little hay while the snow flies. An investi- 
gation in the United States following the previous shut- 
down in the anthracite fields disclosed the fact that 
some of the soft-coal operators utilized the opportun- 
ity to clear some 100 per cent. on their capital invest- 
ment. Our only consolation is that the coal operator 
who with his wife and family is wintering at Miami 
or Palm Beach is also a victim of the profiteer. 


THE U.F.O. 

T is characteristic of the conventions of the United 

| Farmers of Ontario that whenever political prob- 

lems are discussed unity is chiefly conspicuous by 

its absence. On the industrial side the organization is 

in better shape than it has been for some time, and the 

U.F.O. Co-operative Co. is expanding rapidly, both as 

a buying and a selling agency. The volume of busi- 

ness of the Egg Pool was increased by fifty per cent. 

over the preceding year, and the creamery, seed, grain, 
and live stock departments all have made satisfactory 
gains. In its political activities the associaton has not 
such a happy record. Both in the Federal and Pro- 
vincial fields the Farmers have been steadily losing 
ground, and there is no doubt this has been due to dis- 
sension in their own ranks rather than to the attacks of 
their opponents. The one-time leaders of the party are 
all pulling different ways. Mr. Doherty has returned 
to the Tory fold; Mr. Drury is very much on the 
fence, with one foot in the Progressive paddock and 
the other straying into the lush pastures of the Liberal 
Party; while J. J. Morrison has passed through the 
valley of disillusionment—can see no virtue in any 
party, whether it be Conservative, Liberal, or Progres- 
sive, and now preaches a mild form of syndicalism 
whereby our statesmen would be selected according to 
occupational qualifications. The great problem in the 
Farmers’ movement is how to keep the elected repre- 
sentative true to the ideals of the back concessions 
when he is subjected to the baneful atmosphere of 
Queen’s Park or Capital Hill. Too many of the flower 
of the flock have succumbed to the lure of stocks and 
bonds after a brief sojourn amid the white lights, and, 





forgetful of the loamy fields and sleek herds, have lost 
their way in the intricacies of high finance. 


OUR NEUTRAL CITIZENS 

S the date of our civic elections draws near, the 
A usual portents appear in the municipal firma- 

ment—including the kites of those servants of 
the public who wish to ascertain their master’s opin- 
ion before permitting their own to crystallize for the 
coming year. But the disinclination of most of our 
‘leading citizens’ to take any active part in the direc- 
tion of their cities’ affairs is apparently as great as 
ever. In Toronto a concerted effort is being made by 
many organizations to bring out a larger vote than 
in previous years, but the difficulty of even securing 
a contest for the mayorality clearly shows that their 
campaign will have to be persistent rather than inten- 
sive if a keener civic spirit is to be aroused. It is 
curious that the ordinary citizen, whose pocket is 
closely affected by the policy of his city fathers, whose 
comfort depends on the good management of an in- 
creasing number of public services, and whose future 
environment depends on the rational planning of his 
city’s development, should take less interest in the 
management of his city than in that of his club. Per- 
haps New Year’s Day is not the best occasion for 
civic elections: is it not possible that the optimistic 
temper inspired by its festive qualities is partly re- 
sponsible for the absence of so many solid citizens 
from the polls? 


BRITISH COAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 

URPRISE has been expressed in some quarters 
S at the news that Frank Hodges accompanied Sir 

Richard Redmayne to Germany on a mission 
whose ultimate object is understood to be an alliance 
between British and German coal producers, and at 
the announcement of the Labour leader that he intends 
to briag before the British coal commission a plan for 
the amalgamation of the British mine owners in a 
syndicate which could co-operate more easily with 
the German monopoly in controlling competition in 
world markets. But although it would have been re- 
garded as a paradox a few years ago that a labour 
leader should assist in furthering an international com- 
bination of capitalists, this latest activity of Mr. 
Hodges is quite consistent with his previous attitude 
towards industry. The best brains in the labour ranks 
have long since recognized the inexorable trend to- 
wards monopoly in industry, have realized through bit- 
ter experience of the competitive system that not only 
does labour benefit under combination but that it is 
essential to the continuity of employment and the main- 
tenance of an adequate standard of living, and that 
until the labour ideals of state monopolv or syndicalism 
are achieved, it behooves them to further the capital- 
ist ideal of private monopoly. ‘ 
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The British coal industry has been so hard hit by 
the post-war depression, and by the substitution of oil 
for coal in many branches of industry, that it is im- 
perative that its foreign markets should be held and 
developed if the miners are to have any hope of retain- 
ing their present wage standard. Owing largely to the 
inevitable consequences of the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the German coal interests have been forced to 
produce more cheaply than their British rivals; their 
operators have been welded into a close alliance, their 
miners have had to work slightly longer hours for con- 
siderably less pay than the English, more scientific 
methods of production have been exploited to the limit, 
and the net result is that, in spite of Britain’s advan- 
tage in the quality and position of her coal deposits, 
Germany will be in a fair way to supplanting her in 
world markets if nothing is done to regulate produc- 
tion, competition, and the standards of living for the 
workers. This regulation is so obviously desirable 
from the point of view of the British miner that he 
would be nothing less than imbecile if he did not co- 
operate with the owners in seeking its achievement. 

It is significant that this news of a projected alli- 
ance between British and German coal interests should 
have coincided with the signing of the Locarno Treat- 
ies, and that it should have been followed by press 
reports of a merger of the British and German dye 
interests, and of a move on the part of French, Eng- 
lish, German, and American bankers towards the esta- 
blishment of a joint international control of world 
credit. It is as though the long-awaited political agree- 
ment between the great European powers had been 
the signal for the ‘release’ of industrial and financial 
news which might have had a less cordial reception by 
their peoples had it been divulged sooner. Undoubted- 
ly, strong economic currents have been sweeping the 
industrialists of the formerly hostile countries towards 
co-operation; ever since the signing of the original 
Peace Treaty, the German coal and iron trusts and the 
Comité des Forges have been busily working towards 
the accord that is essential to their mutual prosperity ; 
the great textile and chemical interests have followed 
suit ; and it is clear that, if France and Germany are to 
combine in industrial alliances, Britain cannot afford 
to be left out in the cold. 

How much these economic forces have influenced 
the political situation and promoted the reconciliation 
of the German and French peoples it is difficult to say, 
but the influence must have been strong. And now 
that their national rancours have been to some extent 
assuaged, it is to be expected that their trend towards 
industrial co-operation will be accelerated. The truth 
is that, in our modern industrialized world, no one 
country can hope to obtain industrial stability and pros- 
perous development save through international co- 
operation ; the fortune of one is bound up inextricably 





with the fortunes of all, and it is the recognition of 
this truth that is responsible not only for these indus- 
trial alliances but for such varied phenomena as the 
rapid development of the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the international trade union move- 
ment, the increasing agitation for an economic ‘United 
States of Europe’, and the projected economic confer- 
ence of the League of Nations to co-ordinate world 
production and consumption. 

These signs of the times would almost seem to war- 
rant the belief that we are now entering the era of 
international combination in industry that should suc- 
ceed the era of international competition as naturally 
as combination has succeeded competition within the 
confines of the separate nations. This promises well 
for the development of trade and industry; but there 
are disturbing factors to mar the picture of world 
accord and co-ordinated progress which it conjures up. 
It is to be noted that, although the trend of both capital 
and labour has been towards internationalism, and the 
forces of each have been straining towards that end, 
we shall enter this new era with capital a lap ahead. 
In other words, the possibilities foreseen by J. A. Hob- 
son and other prophets may be realized, and a Capi- 
talist International may be established in the industrial 
nations which will be able to placate labour with the 
higher standard of living that the co-ordinated ex- 
ploitation of the less-developed countries would make 
possible, yet which would eventually present a more 
powerful resistance to the forces of industrial democ- 
racy than they have yet encountered. 

Leaving aside these interesting speculations, two 
reasonable inferences can be drawn from the present 
trend of events. In the first place, with the increased 
prosperity that should come to the European countries 
with their co-operation in industry, a period of de- 
velopment should open for Canada. For we, as a 
great food-producing nation and one of the richest 
sources of raw material, should gain largely in our 
export trade. The second conclusion we can draw is 
that these industrial alliances between the western 
European nations will prove a strong factor in cement- 
ing the peace between them. Every new international 
combination in industry helps to bind more closely the 
nations concerned. The process of the international- 
ization of industry, and the resultant interdependence 
of the nations, was proceeding at a rapid rate when it 
was interrupted by the war—and it was due to the 
fact that it had already made great progress that the 
disruption caused by the war was so disastrous in its 
effects. If those binding influences are given free play 
now, it is possible that within a generation Germany 
and France, at least, will be so dependent on each other 
that they will no more consider the supreme folly of 
attacking one another than one of the Siamese twins 
would dream of assassinating her mate. 
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POLITICS, PARTIES, AND LEADERS 


FROM A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 
HESE are the times that try men’s hearts, and 
T far and wide the cry for a political saviour 
goes up in the land. The King Government 
lives on in a state of suspended animation and not 
even its warm supporters pretend that in its present 
dilapidated state it is capable of giving the country 
decent administration. Often before in the history 
of politics in the Anglo-Saxon world the leader of one 
of two rival parties has incurred great unpopularity 
with both his followers and the country, but never 
before, surely, have two leaders enjoyed the whim or 
experience of being simultaneously the target of a 
steady flow of vitriolic criticism from their followers. 
If there were in existence to-day in Canada bodies 
parallel to the British organizations known as the Na- 
tional Union of Conservative Associations and the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation, both Mr. King and Mr. 
Meighen would soon be served with notice, endorsed 
by overwhelming majorities, to vacate their high 
estates. But their several offences are of a completely 
different character. 

Apart from a pleasant voice and a mastery of the 
formal technique of platform oratory, Mr. Mackenzie 
King has few serious qualifications for the Premier- 
ship of Canada, and it is an open secret that if he had 
not been almost the only politician of the Liberal faith 
who combined an Ontario birthplace with Scotch 
Presbyterian lineage, and a record of hostility to con- 
scription, his claims to leadership of his party would 
have received scant consideration in 1919. In opposi- 
tion, his platform gifts were useful and his deficiencies 
could be concealed, but the limelight and responsibili- 
ties of the Premiership speedily revealed the pitiable 
inadequacy of his equipment for his exalted position. 
Quebec elected him leader to win back the lost Liberal 
legions of the English-speaking provinces, but his suc- 
cess in this task can be gauged from the fact that in 
neither of the two general elections which he has 
fought has he been able to poll more than 25 per cent. 
of the voters of English-speaking Canada. To-day, 
according to credible report, life for him is all dead- 
sea fruit, and he keeps himself in almost monastic 
seclusion in Laurier House, his days given over to 
gloomy melancholy. Meanwhile, across the Ottawa 
River in Hull, where prevail the more tolerant liquor 
laws of Quebec, any day in any bar there can be 
found groups of mutinous Liberals—members, de- 
feated candidates, and party workers—engaged in a 
dolorous analysis of his deficiencies and plots for his 
deposition. Ottawa teems with tales of his vanity and 

pomposity, his love of ceremony and pageantry, his 
Edward II-like predilection for strange and unworthy 
favourites, his old-maidish obsession with petty prob- 
lems of etiquette, and his naive comprehension of the 





realities of politics. His followers crave for some bold 
political Bayard who can ride the storm and face the 
whirlwind, and instead they find a bewildered and 
harassed figure, lamenting the ingratitude of the public 
and shrinking from his imminent doom. Mr. King 
would make an admirable social secretary to some 
American multi-millionaire who had a humanitarian 
interest in labour problems, but as Premier of Canada 
he is an absurd and preposterous person, and, what is 
more, his colleagues and his followers know it and 
make no secret of their knowledge. 
The case of Mr. Meighen is altogether different. 
He has immense qualifications for success in the field 
of politics—courage, character, a keen analytical mind, 
great capacities both for parliamentary debate and ad- 
ministrative work, and in addition a thorough grasp 
of the practical problems which form the staple of 
Canadian politics. But he is a misfit as leader of a 
Conservative Party. His is a restless, critical mind 
which likes movement and change and is always ready 
to discern faults in the existing order of things. His 
early life in St. Mary’s and Portage La Prairie gave 
him the democratic social philosophy of Main Street, 
and his consistent and almost admirable contempt for 
all social forms and pretences grates upon the nerves 
of the Conservative elect who dwell in such favoured 
regions as Rosedale and Sherbrooke Street. They 
feel, with some justification, that Mr. Meighen is 
singularly lacking in the atmosphere and graces which 
should be the proper adornment of a Conservative 
leader. President Coolidge creates the same impres- 
sion among a large element of Republicans, but he 
happens to be a natural-born and proven conservative. 
How far removed Mr. Meighen is from being en- 
titled to this designation has been demonstrated by his 
recent démarche at Hamilton, reiterated and expanded 
during the Bagot by-election campaign. His new 
policy that Canada should never be committed to 
active participation in a war until the will of the peo- 
ple had been ascertained at a general election was a 
bold move, obviously planned for the appeasement of 
Quebec, but it constituted a sharp breach with the 
traditions of the Conservative Party, which has always 
championed the idea of Imperial solidarity and was 
wont to denounce as a disloyal traitor even the Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier who laid down the doctrine that if 
Britain is at war Canada is at war. It failed to make 
any serious impression upon Quebec, but, if it had suc- 
ceeded in its main object, a very far-reaching change 
in the fundamental basis of our politics would have 
been achieved by Mr. Meighen. Any party which he 
led would have been brought to an acceptance of a pro- 
tectionist-nationalist creed; it would be in a position 
to attract a great deal of support in Quebec, but it 
would also be exposed to a dangerous flank attack at 
the hands of some enterprising Liberal leader of the 
calibre of Mr. Dunning. 
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The obvious move for the Liberals would be to 
sail upon the opposite tack and, if they coupled advo- 
cacy of free trade within the Empire with a policy of 
close co-operation in the political sphere, in a short 
time a healthy and vitalizing readjustment of our poli- 
tical life could be accomplished. There would be a 
substantial transference of French-Canadian votes to 
Mr. Meighen, but, as compensation, thousands of other 
voters would withdraw their allegiance from him. Mr. 
Meighen, always a realist, is the first Conservative 
politician to realize that economic protectionism and 
political nationalism go hand in hand, and his effort 
to bring some coherence into the policy of his party 
does not deserve the abuse with which it has been 
greeted by the Toronto Telegram and other papers. 
Conservatives will sooner or later have to make up 
their minds that if they want a full-blooded protection- 
ist policy, they can only secure it by becoming stern 
nationalists; and Liberals, on their side, will have to 
grasp the lesson that every fresh encouragement of 
political nationalism simply sets up buttresses for the 
protectionist system. 

On the surface, the Conservative position is vastly 
stronger than the Liberal, and it is difficult to see how 
they can fail to arrive in office within the next year. 
The Progressive Party may give Mr. King support to 
beat off the initial Conservative attack, but they will 
certainly not keep him indefinitely in office pursuing 
such a policy of passive negation as would not trouble 
the dovecotes in Quebec. The price which the Pro- 
gressives will certainly demand for their support— 
after the first sessional indemnity has been earned by 
attendance—will be unpalatable to a substantial con- 
tingent of Mr. King’s Quebec supporters, and down 
will come his Government. But, once in office, the 
weaknesses of the Conservative position will soon dis- 
close themselves. Lacking a majority in the House of 
Commons and possessing very inadequate French re- 
presentation in his Cabinet, Mr. Meighen will be com- 
pelled to seek an early dissolution. He would go into 
it committed to a policy in Imperial relations which is 
acutely repugnant to a large element in his own party, 
and there will probably be a marked abatement of the 
sympathetic support which many Liberals and Inde- 
pendents gave him on Oct. 29th last by way of protest 
" against the vindictive personal campaign waged against 
him in Quebec. 

Taking the Bagot election as evidence that his new 
policy has not won for him forgiveness in Quebec, the 
prospects are that he could not achieve more than a 
trivial improvement of his position; he has probably 
reached the zenith of his strength in Ontario and 
would be certain to lose seats in Manitoba and the 
Maritime Provinces, and his Quebec gains would prob- 
ably not counterbalance these losses. His only chance 
of salvation would lie in the failure of the Liberals to 








change their leader, for English-speaking Canada has 
finally made up its mind about Mr. King’s pretensions 
to the rdle of statesman. There are many experienced 
observers who believe with Senator David that another 
general election fought under the same leaders will 
yield appreciably the same result and will not termin- 
ate the present deadlock, and Sir Lomer Gouin is 
credited with the statement that the party which first 
has the wits to change its leader will prevail and obtain 
a secure spell of power. Obviously it is difficult for 
the Conservative Party to discard a leader who has 
just won sixty-odd seats and towers above any possible 
successor in political ability and experience. There- 
fore, by a strange paradox, the setback suffered by the 
Liberals opens the way for an improvement in their 
fortunes by the path suggested by Sir Lomer Gouin, 
and it also happens that they have available in Mr. 
Dunning, Mr. Lapointe, or Mr. MacMaster a trio of 
potential leaders, each of whom would be infinitely 
more effective and appetizing to the public than Mr. 
King can ever be. But the law of inertia may prevail ; 
Mr. King may remain titular head of the Liberal Party 
and the state of deadlock continue for years. 
Remains the Progressive Party, whose commanding 
position makes it the object of an ardent courtship by 
both the older parties. It is sadly reduced in numbers, 
but its average quality has gained enormously by the 
disappearance of a tribe of incompetent and self-satis- 
fied rural Babbitts who had utilized the Progressive in- 
surgency of 1921 to ride into Parliament on false pre- 
tences. In their ranks the percentage of casualties was 
happily very high, but, on the other hand, excepting 
Mr. Good, who did not stand for re-election, the voters 
sent back every member of the radical group which 
withdrew in 1923 to a separate tabernacle by way of 
protest against Mr. Forke’s complacent subservience 
to the King Government. The plain conclusion is that 
many rural constituencies are still willing and anxious 
to return genuine Progressives who stand fast by their 
professions, but will not waste their suffrages on fly- 
blown Liberal politicians masquerading as Progres- 
sives. If the life of the Canadian Parliament were a 
fixed term like that of the United States Congress, 
the radical Progressives would gleefully assist the 
Conservatives to eject from office Mr. King, who was 
foolish enough during the recent campaign to brand 
them as ‘political outlaws’; but the $4,000 indemnity is 
a magnificent form of assurance against a Govern- 
ment’s defeat on the floor of the House of Commons 
within fifty days of the opening of a session. If, how- 
ever, the Progressives act with shrewdness and cour- 
age they can, and should at an early date, force issues 
which will end the present artificial and unhealthy 
alignment and bring new life to our politics by opening 
up clearer avenues for the expression of liberal and 
conservative opinion. 
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OIL AND OPPORTUNISM 
BY J. FRANCIS WHITE 


what disposition we make of our natural re- 

sources. Our potential wealth is incalculable 
—timber and coal, gold, silver, copper, nickel, asbestos 
and other minerals, great unexplored oil reserves, and 
undeveloped sources of hydro-electric power beyond 
reckoning. All these things are the raw ingredients 
for the making of an immensely prosperous and high- 
ly developed country, but if we are to reap any large 
measure of this natural wealth for ourselves it will 
be necessary for us to pursue a different policy to 
that which we have followed in the past. The great 
danger which we, as a nation, face to-day is our pro- 
pinquity to the wealthiest and most advanced indus- 
trial country in the world, and our economic life is 
seriously threatened because it is so much easier to 
dispose of our raw products to the big corporations of 
the United States than it would be for us to go to the 
trouble of developing them ourselves. As big bus- 
iness grows more and more to monopolistic propor- 
tions on this continent it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult for small Canadian firms to compete successfully 
with the great industrial organizations to the south, 
and it is possible that the only means by which we 
can hold our own, as a national entity, is to no longer 
hand over our undeveloped wealth to private enter- 
prise, but to develop it for the benefit of our whole 
community under some system of collective or govern- 
ment ownership. This is an aspect of the problem 
which we may as well face. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of the relative merits of the competitive system 


T HE future of Canada very largely depends on 


and socialism; in many of our primary industries the. 


choice may lie between Canadian state ownership and 
American capitalist exploitation. The peaceful pene- 
tration of American capital has already proceeded 
very far, and the extent to which our national wealth 
has been alienated is perhaps better exemplified in 
the oil-fields of Alberta than in any other line of 
activity. 

It will surprise many Canadians to learn that there 
is any considerable quantity of oil in that province ; 
for reasons which I will develop later the most 
recent finds have received little publicity, but many 
oil experts believe that oil exists and could be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the whole of 
Canada. At the present time there are producing 
welis in two districts, the Turner Valley field, where 
one well, the Royalite No. 4, produced over thirteen 
thousand barrels of gasoline in the month of June, 
1925, and the Wainwright field where there are three 
producing wells each of which turns out about one 
hundred barrels of oil per day. In addition to the 
two mentioned, there are several other localities which 


show the most promising indications, and there is 
little doubt that in the course of time there will be 
a dozen rich oil-fields discovered in the province. 

From all indications the ‘big interests’ are in no 
hurry to increase production. The Imperial Oil Co., 
a subsidiary of Standard Oil, had, a year ago, acquired 
in the name of the North West Oil (their holding 
company) petroleum leases of over one hundred thou- 
sand acres in Alberta. The promising areas are, how- 
ever, so vast that it will probably take several more 
years of drilling before this company can be sure of 
the location of the most valuable deposits of oil sands. 
Any premature development on a large scale would 
probably create a ‘boom’, many independent companies 
would start operations, and the Napoleonic plans of 
the Imperial Oil Co. would be detrimentally affected 
in more ways than one. In the first place this com- 
pany largely controls the sale of petroleum products 
in the West, and to some extent throughout the rest 
of the Dominion, and uncontrolled production would 
seriously affect the selling price of their wares. At 
present, the citizen of Alberta pays twice as much for 
his coal-oil as his neighbour in Montana, sixty per 
cent. more for gasoline, and at least a third more for 
his lubricating oils; and this in spite of the fact that 
there is no duty on crude oil, which is treated by the 
Imperial Oil Co. at their refineries in Canada. Not 
only would prices fall, but undoubtedly many rich 
wells would be discovered by the independent com- 
panies before the Imperial had a chance to survey the 
whole country, and the prospect of their securing a 
perpetual monopoly of the oil industry in Albeita 
would vanish in thin air. 

For some years the Imperial Oil Co. has been 
drilling in different localities and, although they have 
struck oil at several points, in all but one instance they 
have reported to the Government that oil was not 
available in commercial quantities. As an instance 
of this, four years ago, when their well at Fabyan in 
the Wainwright field was brought in, the company 
declared that the oil was ‘of a heavy viscous nature 
of no commercial value’ and afterwards when the oil 
was analyzed and found to be of value they reported 
to the Department of the Interior that ‘the attitude of 
our company was not that the oil had no commercial 
value but that it was in such small quantities as to be 
of no commercial value’. Spectators who were on 
hand when this well was brought in have since stated 
that there appeared to be a fairly large volume of 
oil, and that before it was capped pools of oil were 
formed at considerable distances from the derrick. At 
any rate the well was capped and no attempt to pro- 
duce from it has since been made. 
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If it is the intention of the Imperial Oil Company 
to delay operations until they have secured a virtual 
monopoly of the Alberta oil-fields, it must be said that 
the government regulations are so framed that it would 
seem as though our statesmen regarded such an am- 
bitious venture with a benevolent eye. In the first 
place there is no limit to the amount of oil land that 
any one company may lease. The rentals amount te 
fifty cents an acre for the first year and one dollar an 
acre per annum after that. A certain amount of de- 
velopment work must be carried out, but this need not 
exceed $2,000 per year for each twenty thousand acres 
held, and as one well in the Turner Valley costs in 
the neighbourhood of $80,000, it will be seen that a 
company which was holding twenty thousand acres 
might spend forty years in drilling one well on this 
property and still keep within the regulations. In addi- 
tion to this, until oil is produced, any sums spent in 
drilling can be credited to rentals, so that if a company 
holding ten thousand acres spends $10,000 in drilling 
in each year it need pay no rentals until oil is pro- 
duced—in commercial quantities. Further than this, 
if a company has large holdings in different parts of 
the province, any surplus amount that is spent on 
development in one field may be credited to rentals in 
the other districts. The value of this regulation to a 
large corporation which is proceeding on the ‘ca canny’ 
principle may be readily understood. A company pos- 
sessing leases in a dozen different fields could proceed 
to develop one area at a time, spending enough in 
drilling in that pasticular field to cover their rentals on 
their total holdings. When the work had proceeded 
far enough for them to ascertain with reasonable 
accuracy where the valuable sands were located they 
could shut down before oil was being produced in 
commercial quantities and transfer operations to an- 
other district. There are other regulations which 
would seem to be expressly devised for the benefit and 
consolation of big business, but enough has been said 
to indicate that the large corporations are not unduly 
harassed by our government officials. The Imperial 
has been drilling for several years in different locali- 
ties and to date has only brought in one producing 
well; but it is significant that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, they have not abandoned any large proportion 
of their leases. 

While our Federal Government has shown itself to 
be very kindly disposed towards the big oil interests, 
it has done much to discourage the small independent 
Canadian companies. For some years a bounty of fifty 
cents a barrel on low grade oil was in effect, but three 
years ago this bounty was discontinued. The reason 
given at the time by Mr. W. S. Fielding was that, as 
it was expected that large quantities of oil would 
shortly be produced in Alberta, the bounty was no 
longer required. Not only was the bounty removed, 












but a royalty of from two and a half to ten per cent. 
was placed on all crude oil produced in the West. 
This places the small local pioneer at a serious dis- 
advantage compared with the highly-developed inter- 
national corporations. The Standard Oil Co. and its 
subsidiaries control immense fields in the United States 
and Central America. It can ship the crude oil into 
Canada free of duty—some four hundred million gal- 
lons were imported into Canada last year—and pro- 
duce its gasoline and other petroleum by-products in 
local refineries. The value of this trade may be 
realized when it is understood that the average value 
of petroleum products imported into Canada during 
the last four years was in excess of forty million 
dollars per annum. The small Canadian prospecting 
company is under the initial disadvantage of working 
in a comparatively unknown geological field, it must 
pay duty on drilling machinery imported from the 
United States, and further if it succeeds in locating 
oil it must pay a royalty of from two and a half to ten 
per cent. in competition with foreign oil which is ad- 
mitted duty free. Finally, if the independent company 
brings in a ‘gusher’ it will discover that the only re- 
fineries in the province are owned by the Imperial Oil 
Company. This is how the oil situation stands in 
Alberta. 

If we had in Canada a simple and unsophisticated 
government which believed that our natural resources 
were created by a benign providence for the use and 
benefit of the whole people, rather than for the further 
enrichment of a few multi-millionaires, the Alberta oil- 
fields might help to raise the standard of living for 
the whole population of Canada. This is not likely 
to be accomplished until the collective intelligence of 
the people of our Dominion has advanced to a point 
where it demands the same devotion to duty and loy- 
alty to state affairs on the part of its public men as a 
business corporation exacts from its administrative 
staff. There are three courses open to our government 
in its handling of our oil resources. First, it might 
regard this wealth as a public trust to be operated by 
the State for the benefit of all its citizens and for their 
children’s children. I believe that ultimately all our 
natural resources will be developed in this way, but for 
the immediate future I am not sufficiently optimistic 
to believe that our legislators will follow such a counsel 
of perfection. Secondly, it could encourage the small 
Canadian independent companies to operate the fields, 
which would keep the control of our oil in the hands 
of our own nationals, would speed up production, and 
would reduce prices to the great benefit of the con- 
sumer. The third course would be to hand over a 
monopoly of our petroleum industry to the big foreign 
corporations. This last, and most indefensible, plan 
seems to be the one which has the endorsation of our 
leading politicians at Ottawa. 
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CAN FRANCE PAY ? 


BY H. M. CASSIDY 


There are points on which we do not see eye to eye with Mr. Cassidy, but we are glad to present to 
our readers his thoughtful study of one of the most important international problems of the day.—Ep., THE 


‘CANADIAN Forum. 


INISTRIES come and go in Paris, but all re- 
M sponsible ministers talk glibly about ‘settling’ 
the foreign debts of France. Caillaux, the 
quondam ‘wizard of finance’, made valiant and dra- 
matic attempts to make these vexing ‘settlements’ with 
Great Britain and the United States—only to gain, in 
Great Britain, the highly provisional London agree- 
ment; in the United States, no settlement at all and an 
outburst of bad feeling towards France; and at home, 
a political and financial crisis which led to his undoing. 
But the debt issue did not disappear with Caillaux. 
Painlevé and Briand have since found time, in spite of 
an understandable preoccupation with Syria, the 
Security Pacts, and the tangle of home finance, to as- 
sure a half-sceptical world that the French would 
honour their foreign obligations. Which means that 
France thinks it desirable to save her face—and her 
international credit—by making settlements of some 
sort in the near future. 

So we may expect to see French debt-funding com- 
missions again cross the Channel and brave the rigours 
of an Atlantic voyage. And again we may expect to 
hear ‘French capacity to pay’ on every lip. For some 
time this concept has been accepted as a basis for debt 
settlement by all interested parties—France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. Both French and 
Americans acclaimed it as a great principle of concord 
when Caillaux and his colleagues went to Washington 
in September. But French and American views as to 
what France could pay were hopelessly far apart, and 
even the respective debt commissions made no serious 
attempt to discover, on the basis of impartial economic 
analysis, any reasonable answer to this fundamental 
question. Still less was it seriously considered by the 
press of the two countries, which discussed the debt 
issue in terms of perfervid emotionalism, nationalistic 
sentiment, political prejudice, and economic fallacy to 


such an extent that the man in the street, at least in. 


the United States and France, can have but little 
idea of the realities of the situation. The British 
and Canadian press have given the question much less 
hysterical treatment, but even in Great Britain and 
Canada the issue has been much beclouded. 

In view of the fact that the capacity-to-pay talk is 
likely to break out again very shortly, it seems worth- 
while at this time to present some major factors with 
which such talk ought to concern itself, if it pretends 
to be at all realistic. French capacity to pay is an 
economic question which can be answered only by a 
consideration of certain pertinent facts. In the dis- 


cussion that follows, the French obligations to the 
United States and Great Britain, which amount rough- 
ly to $7,500,000,000 of principal and interest at the 
rates originally agreed upon, are considered as a whole, 
and there is no attempt to go into political aspects of 
the debt settlement question. 

At the outset, however, a word is necessary on the 
present condition of French industry and trade. Con- 
ditions are far from good, in spite of surface indica- 
tions of prosperity. Production was some five per 
cent. greater in 1924 than in 1913, and productive re- 
sources of raw material and modern equipment are 
greater than before the war. But the inflationary 
boom of the last six years, which has reduced the 
franc to one-fifth of its pre-war purchasing power, has 
lessened confidence in the currency, has made credit 
uncertain, has boosted interest rates, and threatens the 
stability of the whole financial structure. In such an 
atmosphere general business conditions cannot be 
healthy. 

Inextricably linked up with the monetary difficul- 
ties of the nation is the problem of government finance. 
In 1914 the public debt, which had been increasing 
gradually for many years and then amounted to 34,204 
million francs, was already the largest in the world, 
while France was the most heavily taxed of the major 
countries. Taxation was not increased greatly during 
the war, with the result that there were huge deficits 
each year, amounting altogether, for the four years 
1914-1918, to 144,414 million francs. The government 
had to meet these deficits, of course, by borrowing on 
a vast scale, at home and abroad. 

Since the war, heavy expenditures for rehabilita- 
tion, reconstruction, military maintenance, interest 
charges, and pensions have resulted each year in un- 
balanced budgets. Deficits for the six years 1919-1924 
amounted to the appalling total of 171,800 million 
francs. Government borrowing has continued steadily. 
Much of the borrowing has consisted of ‘advances’ 
from the Bank of France, which has printed bank 
notes to supply the necessary funds and has thus been 
directly responsible for inflation and depreciation of 
the franc. Of course the final responsibility rests 
almost wholly with the Government, whose insistent 
calls for funds have forced the directors of the Bank 
to inflate, sometimes against their will. On account of 
depreciating currency and weakening public credit, the 
Government has had to pay increasingly higher interest 
rates (nine per cent. on the latest loans), and has 
found it impossible to fund its huge floating, short- 
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term debt, at low rates of interest. In 1924 the public 
debt amounted to about 427,000 million francs, of 
which 284,000 millions were domestic and the re- 
mainder foreign. The total debt represented, in that 
year, 37 per cent. of the wealth of the country and the 
foreign debt 13 per cent., whereas in 1913 the whole 
debt had represented but 12 per cent. 

In 1924 the budget deficit was 16,500 million francs. 
Yet Herriot and Clementel claimed that they were 
‘balancing the budget’. Caillaux has made the same 
claim more recently. Many Frenchmen and foreigners 
accept these statements as true. But ‘extraordinary 
budgets’, ‘recoverable budgets’, ‘treasury accounts’, and 
other special votes have always combined, in the course 
of a year, to throw the apparent balance of the ‘ordin- 
ary budget’ very much out, and to nullify the optimistic 
claims of finance ministers. The devious practices of 
the French budgetary system, say Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton and Miss Cleona Lewis, in a recent study on 
the French Debt Problem, make the annual budget 
figures presented to the Chamber of Deputies ‘per- 
sistently and grossly misleading’. 

The tremendous growth of the public debt has led 
to a crushing burden of interest charges. The 1924 
interest bill was 16,500 million francs—and nothing 
was paid on the greater part of the foreign obligations 
outstanding! This was a charge which had to be 
met out of a total revenue, other than borrowing, of 
29,000 million francs. 

The dilemma which confronts French 
ministers must now be apparent. They must balance 
the budget and raise funds for debt amortization if the 
credit of the Government and the stability of the cur- 
rency is to be assured. Hence they must reduce ex- 
penditures or increase revenues, or carry on both 
operations simultaneously. 

Can they reduce expenditures? Not by very much. 
For fixed charges are terribly high. In 1924 the in- 
terest and pensions bills totalled more than 20,000 mil- 
lion francs. Other fixed charges were the annual de- 
ficit of more than a billion francs on state-owned 
enterprises and the necessary cost of running govern- 
ment departments. Reconstruction expenses have al- 
ready been largely eliminated. Military and naval ex- 
penditures, which in 1924 amounted to 7,600 million 
francs, could no doubt be cut considerably, assuming 
that there were in France a government of the best 
conceivable intentions. There is also much adminis- 
trative inefficiency in the government departments, and 
economies could be effected there. According to 
various reliable estimates, a policy of wise economy 
might cut the national bill by three or four billion 
francs a year. 

Can the public revenue be increased? In 1924 the 
tax bill of the French people, national and local, was 


finance 


fully 20 per cent. of the national income. This com. 
pares well with the proportion of British national in- 
come going into taxes, 18.5 per cent., and with that 
of the American national income, 11.5 per cent. In 
view of the fact that per capita income in France is 
but $195 annually, while in Great Britain it is $395 
and in the United States $605, the tax burden of 
France is much greater, compared with that of other 
countries, than the percentage figures indicate. In- 
deed France is at present, thanks to progressive tax in. 
creases since 1916, the most heavily taxed major 
country in the world. 

It is clear that the state cannot appropriate for 
public purposes too large a proportion of the incomes 
of its citizens. | How close to the danger point is 
France? One cannot tell, for certain. But the history 
of taxation affords no precedent for her going much 
further, in safety. The first act of M. Briand, when 
he assumed office at the end of November, was to en- 
gineer heavy tax increases. But how much additional 
revenue these levies will bring in is uncertain in the 
extreme. Indeed, reasonably correct calculations of 
tax-yield, difficult under any circumstances, are par- 
ticularly liable to error in France at present, on ac- 
count of the unstable currency situation. Dr. Moulton 
and Miss Lewis suggest that not more than an addi- 
tional 3,500 million francs (with the franc depreciated 
to one-fifth of its pre-war purchasing power) can be 
collected annually. Other estimates are even more 
modest and, of course, some put the amount higher. 
Perhaps large sums might be raised by a capital levy, 
but this expedient is impracticable in view of the poli- 
tical situation. There remains the possibility of addi- 
tional income from German reparations. Germany, 
however, has at present a large unfavourable balance 
of trade, which will probably continue for many years, 
and this fact renders it unlikely in the extreme that 
France will receive, for a long time, any more on re- 
parations account than she got in 1924. 

Assuming that expenditures can be reduced by 
4,000 million francs, the outside figure, and revenues 
increased by 3,500 million francs, the annual deficit 
can be cut to 9,000 millions. France will then be in 
the position of an army that has taken part of the 
enemy’s trenches, but is too exhausted to go further. 
How then can she assume the burden of paying princi- 
pal and interest on foreign debts, even at the low initial 
rate of $100,000,000 annually, or 2,000 million francs, 
to which the recent London agreement and the pro- 
posed Washington agreement of Caillaux would obli 
gate her? 

The answer is, of course, that she cannot do it— 
provided she attempts to pay off her domestic debt. 
Indeed, as has been shown, she cannot even discharge 
her internal obligations. 

What will be the outcome of this financial tangle? 
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And what chances of payment have the foreign credi- 
tors, Great Britain and the United States? 

The answer to the first question is reasonably clear. 
The Government must repudiate the whole, or a great 
part, of its domestic debt. If the present course of 
budget deficits and continued borrowing is followed, 
inflation will continue ; and if inflation goes too far or 
gets out of hand, France will experience the economic 
chaos and social misery that came to Germany with 
the collapse of the mark. In this process the debt will 
disappear—for government promises to pay, in paper 
francs, will be worthless. But if the franc is to be 
stabilized and the depreciation of the currency halted 
(a prerequisite to the restoration of sound business 
conditions) the Government will have to enforce a 
scaling down of interest charges on its bonds to a low 
figure, one or two per cent. By this means the annual 
interest bill can be cut and the budget balanced. These 
are the two cruel alternatives which the French Gov- 
ernment faces. Both are painful in the extreme. And 
both mean repudiation of the whole, or of a vast part, 
of the public debt. 

The answer to the second question is less easy. 
From the standpoint of capacity to pay, France could 


without doubt meet her foreign obligations, were her 


internal debt out of the way. Whether she would be 


She 


willing to do so or not is a different question. 
wishes to maintain her credit-standing abroad, how- 
ever. This fact explains, in part, the tortuous path 
which M. Caillaux pursued at both the London and 
Washington conferences. He claimed that France 
could not pay in full, yet he consistently attempted to 
cover up the real extent of her financial difficulties, 
always with the hope of maintaining her international 
credit. Perhaps this desire for foreign credit will in- 
duce France to pay large sums to Great Britain and 
the United States, even although she does not pay her 
own people. 

There remains one more point to be considered. 
Assuming that France attempts to honour her foreign 
obligations, will she find it possible to transfer the 
necessary funds abroad? The answer is that in 1924, 
with a favourable balance of trade of 1,445 million 
francs, she could have done so readily enough. But 
her present export surplus has been induced largely 
by the artificial stimulus of a depreciating currency, 
which makes France a cheap market in which to buy. 
It is highly questionable whether her export surplus 
will continue when the franc is stabilized. If it does 
not continue, funds cannot be transferred, and the 
United States and Great Britain will have to write off 
their loans to France as bad, very bad, debts. 


THE MESSAGES OF COBBETT AND OWEN* 
BY C. R. FAY 


come of French ideas and British technique. 

But it was more than this. For while it is true 
that during the political upheaval of the French Revo- 
lution Britain was passing through a parallel indus- 
trial evolution, it is not true that Britain contributed 
nothing to the ideas of the 19th Century. The 
coincidence of a great war and great economic 
change brought grave social distress. This distress 
engaged men’s thoughts then as fully as the dis- 
tress of to-day engages our thoughts now. Between 
1815 and 1835 there was a wonderful outburst of 
social thought, mostly by way of protest against 
the severities of the industrial revolution. Men’s 
hopes swayed between a return to the settled order 
of England’s agricultural past and a mastery of 
the new industrial forces in a new scheme of so- 
ciety. 

To some the first step seemed political reform, 
to others economic reform. Cobbett was the 
spokesman of the old England, Owen the spokes- 
man of the new. Cobbett preached political reform 
first and foremost ; Owen social reform—education, 
co-operation, association. Between these two men 


Ts 19th Century, it has been said, is the out- 





*Life of William Cobbett, by G. D. H. Cole (Collins; 
pp. 435); Robert Owen, by G. D. H. Cole (E. Benn; pp. 260). 


there were few resemblances. Both, it is true, spent 
part of their life in what, to that age, was the coun- 
try of freedom and experiment, the United States of 
America—Cobbett in voluntary exile, Owen for 
the purpose of realizing his grand design of a social 
community. Both were hostile to ecclesiasticism. 
Cobbett trounced Dissenters and Tithe Owners with 
equal glee; Owen declared war on a Church which 
opposed his fundamental dogma, the controlling in- 
fluence of environment on character. But in their 
social outlook they were opposites. Cobbett was a 
soldier by training (he served at Halifax and Fred- 
ericton) and a sturdy Englishman (for in exile in 1817 
he writes home to his readers, ‘I will die an Eng- 
lishman in exile or an Englishman in England 
free’). He was the best of husbands and fathers; 
and there never lived a man who could describe in 
more perfect English the individual charm of the 
English countryside. 

Among the best things in Mr. Cole’s Cobbett 
is a composite picture of the Rural Rides, in which 
the author uses an unfinished manuscript of the 
late Mr. F. E. Green. No one can read Chapter 
XXI. without longing to take train for the borders 
of Wilts and Hants, and there walk in company 
with Cobbett, mingling social comment with ex- 
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pressions of joy at the beauty and inspiration of the 
countryside. Because he was a country-man Cob- 
bett was an individualist. He lifted his voice 
against the drab monotony of industrialism. The 
jargon of to-day—‘standardization’, ‘repeat orders’, 
‘mass production’-—would have driven him wild. 
He hated the Great Wen of London. He would 
have been speechless before New York and Beth- 
lehem. 

Mr. Cole’s biography is only open to criticism 
in a few points. He begins with a turgid chapter 
of denunciation—presumably to get us into Cob- 
bett’s mood—but it is too general to be convincing. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’ tell us this and tell us 
that about the new class of autocrats—cotton-lords, 
coal-lords, iron-lords—and it is all bad. But of 
individuals—of Arkwright, Oldknow, Wilkinson, 
Boulton, Wedgewood, Bramah, Maudslay, Steph- 
enson—we are told nothing. And when these 
men’s lives are examined, their biography yields a 
very different tale. The Government is always in 
the wrong. It was only ‘extreme stupidity’ (p. 50) 
that brought England to war with the States in 
1812; for ‘the typical American was a_ farmer, 
intent above all on cultivating his acres undisturb- 
ed’. But why were those New England merchants 
who made such a profit out of the war in Europe 
not ‘typical’? If the United States of America had 
not had these trading interests in Europe, there 
would have been no war. And was it stupid to pro- 
test against and try to stop a traffic which 
threatened to undo England’s effort against Napo- 
leon and to nullify her supremacy at sea? Mr. Cole 
is at his best in showing the development of Cob- 
bett’s criticism of the repressive system adoptc( by 
Pitt under the pressure of war and dread of revolu- 
tion. Cobbett was no fool in his economic and poli- 
tical views, and Mr. Cole makes this very clear. 
He shows how Cobbett understood the financial 
peril of excessive borrowing and the social conse- 
quences of deflation. Finally, Mr. Cole does justice 
to the finest incident in Cobbett’s life, his brilliant 
advocacy of the cause of the agricultural labourers 
whom he loved as his own children. 

Robert Owen spent the first half of his life in 
building up a prosperous cotton business, with 
model conditions of work. To him the welfare of 
his work-people was more important than divi- 
dends. But he saw that welfare must go back to 
the beginning of life, and, therefore, his school at 
New Lanark was to him as important as his mill. 
But he was too thorough for his age; and, there- 
fore, the man who for a time had a large following 
among the upper classes ended his life in outlawry 
and revolt. He became the father of Co-operation 
and Socialism. He gave his life to humanity—so 
fully, indeed, that he almost lost humanity himself. He 





graphy, when that Autobiography is wrong. 








Fo 
his system must come first. He led in turn the 
co-operative and trade union movements—only to 
go beyond them to the gospel of Owenism, which 
became more mystical as the years went by. He 
ended life a spiritualist. But he was ever a great 
radiator of ideas, and from his Utopian schemes 
grew ultimately such organizations of solid value 
as the British Co-operative Store Movement. It is 
hard to find anything to criticize in Mr. Cole’s 
Owen. He writes throughout with insight and re- 
straint; and his chapters on Owen’s relation to the 
Trade Union Movement contain much original and 
important material. But there are two small points 
in which Mr. Cole has followed Owen’s Autobio- 
1808, 
not 1806 (p. 79), was the year of the American em- 
bargo on cotton export. When Robert Fulton went 
to the Clyde some time before 1800, with the help of 
money lent to him by Owen, it must have been to 
see Symington’s steam-boat, not Bell’s (p. 61, note). 
linally, Mr. Cole errs in saying that Crompton’s 
machine was ‘designed from the first to be operated 
by power’ (p. 47). 


was uniformly benevolent, and yet an autocrat. 
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SCIENCE AND POLITICS 








CIENCE is a newcomer into human affairs, 
S whereas the discussion of state problems was one 

of the largest factors in the intellectual life of 
the ancient Greek. True, we have the beginnings of 
modern science even before the golden age of Per 
icles, but these beginnings were too often tinged with 
contemporary philosophy. The ancient astronomer 
was inevitably an astrologer, the physicist interpreted 
natural phenomena in terms of the religious creeds 
of the day, and the biologist sought the metaphysical 
element, rather than content himself with a descrip 
tion of visible or tangible forms and processes of 
living organisms. As we know, science did not 
develop along these lines. Political philosophy natur 
ally adapts itself to the age, but the more inexorable 
principles of science forbid its growth in an atmos 
phere of religious dogmatism or superstition. Church 
and State in European countries were knit by the 
closest bonds until almost a century ago, and so reli 
gion acted through politics to keep in check a growth 
which it feared would prejudice its own interests. This 
interconnection between religious creed and the prin 
ciples of state government is to-day in most countries 
largely modified, and in some the legal bond is quite 
severed. Science was finally left free to develop after 
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the bitter intellectual contest headed by Spencer and 
Huxley in England and by Haeckel in Germany. It 
was not a decisive conflict but it was a victory for 
science in that she gained her freedom, and a benefit to 
both parties in that they became more tolerant of each 
other’s views. 

As a result of those several reactions there has 
come about a rearrangement of the forces in the state. 
So far-reaching have been the results of scientific pro- 
gress in the life of the citizen that science has now 
become an important factor in the life of the state; 
and not only in internal affairs, for without the scien- 
tific appliances to defend itself a nation may easily 
become the victim of an enemy power. 

There are two different aspects in which science 
may stand in relation to politics; in the first case as 
an object for political attention, in the second as a 
factor in political theory. 

As an object for political attention to-day science 
needs no advocate, as its economic value to nations 
has been especially evident within the present century. 
Governments are concerning themselves more and 
more with the encouragement of research in matters 
of wider import such as agriculture, schemes for the 
generation of electrical power, chemical processes in 
relation to mining, and medical problems bearing espe- 
cially on public health. Much government work of 
this nature is of course done indirectly through the 
universities. 

There is a certain lag between science and its 
application to industry, and it is largely in the power 
of governments to keep this lag ata minimum. Thus, 
there was little lag between chemistry and its appli- 
cation to industry in pre-war Germany, but a great lag 
between our knowledge of electricity and the utiliza- 
tion of this by Britain. Utilization of power, wind, 
water, or coal is yet, as it were, far behind the times, 
and our relationship with coal especially is still unde- 
sirably near. On the other hand during the war 
almost every branch of science was taxed to a maxi- 
mum, the smallest utilizable discovery was quickly 
seized upon, and through national need the study, for 
example, of aeronautics advanced with amazing speed. 

In modern warfare science and politics are neces- 
sarily in league, for the reason, perhaps, that the pro- 
portion of ‘conscientious objectors’ to war amongst 
scientists is no greater than it is in the general popula- 
tion. Yet science, despite the efficiency of its mod- 
ern war weapons, has been perhaps the biggest factor 
in the last century in changing men’s views about war. 
It has brought nations closer and is gradually leading 
them to an understanding of each other’s prejudices. 
International wars wiil disappear as surely as tribal 
ones have done. It may take a century or so yet, 
but the day is inevitably coming when men will see 
the futility of killing their fellows; it is not a way in 
which science solves problems. 


As a factor in political theory, science is not with- 
out its dangers for the future. In the past it has 
already proved disastrous, although amongst the num- 
erous ‘causes’ for the Great War this most obvious 
one has seldom, if ever, been mentioned. For was it 
not the ‘survival of the fittest’ doctrine which was 
the most dominant note in pre-war German political 
thought? But how did it arise? Germany had long 
had a political constitution chiefly admirable because 
of the unity between the governing body and the 
efforts of the people, whether in science, industry, edu- 
cation, or in the fine arts; and this co-ordination ex- 
plains to a very large extent the success of science as 
applied to industry in that country. But, what is 
more important here, it also explains what some people 
have spoken of as science having ‘run riot’ in Germ- 
any. Scientific progress in that country was in great 
measure the outcome of state policy, but later the 
state policy became in many ways itselt directed by 
certain ideas accompanying the growth of science. 

Pre-war German political philosophy was to some 
extent the outeome of Spencer’s interpretation 
of Darwin’s conception of evolution, only, the Spen- 
cerian idea was carried to its logical conclusion, the 
state was placed above the individual, and war became 
a legitimate, because the natural biological, instrument 
of evolution. 

It stands to the credit of British politics, whether 
through inertia or wisdom on the part of its statesmen, 
that the idea of the ‘survival of the fittest’ was simply 
not accepted as holding true between individuals or 
between nations. The English parliamentarian was 
perhaps too conservative to become quickly an en- 
thusiast for science, and Lecky tells us that ‘the whole 
great field of modern scientific discovery seemed to 
be out of the range of such a scholar and statesman 
as Gladstone’. Of course Spencer got round the diffi. 
culty of his philosophy in another way. Darwin had 
no interest in politics, but Huxley, who had, was de- 
finitely antagonistic to the application of the theory of 
natural selection to humanity. ‘Man is an animal 
under the sway of Nature, but it is his glorious and 
miserable destiny to be an eternal rebel’; he sets his 
face ‘not so much to the survival of the fittest as to 
the fitting of as many as possible to survive.’ 

There is no need to-day to point out fallacies in 
the application of the idea of biological evolution to 
human endeavour; but there is yet time to emphasize 
that science of to-day is not so omniscient as it appears 
to be. We may think that this age has reached the 
peak of scientific achievement. The word ‘science’ 
is in the mouths of the multitude and has therein be- 
come debased; the ‘scientist’ speaks and he must be 
right ; he is the oracle of the present day; and there 
never was an oracle whose dogmatism was swallowed 
in such a wholesale fashion by the people. ‘Scienti- 
fic’ is fast becoming the seal of quackery; we have 
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scientific toothpastes and scientific religions, and al- 
though we have not yet scientific politics we find poli- 
tical parties and other organizations wilfully misrepre- 
senting the situation by what they call ‘scientific facts’ 
carefully chosen to suit their own interests. We had 
recently the Tennessee case, where science was just 
on the verge of being put to the vote. And that was 
the fault of up-to-date popular science as much as 
the benightedness of the people of Tennessee or the 
Puritanical prejudices of the late Mr. Bryan. Had 
Mr. Bryan merely been contending that popular 
science was ‘talking through its hat’ then we should 
have been in hearty agreement with him. 

It is true that we are complaining here mainly of 
pseudo-science. It is generally easy to distinguish 
from true science, yet the latter sometimes merges 
almost imperceptibly into the pseudo variety; and it 
is just in this transition period that it is dangerous, 
for it still carries the hall mark of authenticity. To 
quote from a speech of Rudolph Virchow delivered at 
Munich over forty years ago on ‘The Frecdom of 
Science in the Modern State’: ‘The time has come 
when some mutual explanation must be arrived at be- 
tween Science, as it is represented by us, and the com- 
mon life of men. We are actually in danger of im- 
perilling the future through a too-unbounded use of 
the freedom which existing circumstances afford us, 
and I am anxious to utter a warning against further 
progress in that wilfulness of advancing favourite 
speculations of our own, which now prevails widely in 
many departments of natural science.’ To-day, the 
danger of which Virchow spoke is much greater than 
in his day, and although science has done much since 
that, it has done little or nothing to solve the greater 
problems of life. 

It is because politics is getting more and more into 
the hands of a people more and more impressed by 
the marvellous results of science, that there is a dan- 
ger of a pseudo-science getting into politics. Our 
knowledge of heredity is very prone to misrepresenta- 
tion by the too-enthusiastic eugenist, and modern 
psychology may be adapted to varied political ends. 
But if our legislators are wise they shall take the 
scientists’ advice on matters of policy only on the best 
of evidence, and if they insist on a law for the pro- 
hibition of alcohol beverages they should not try to 
justify it on scientific grounds! G. H. 


We have been requested by the editor of The 
Round Table to inform our readers that owing to a 
dispute between employers and packers in some of 
the distributing firms, the publication of the Decem- 
ber number of The Round Table is unavoidably post- 
poned. 
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THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire 
to secure a freer and more informed discussion of 

















public questions. Discussion is invited on edt 
torials or articles appearing in the magazine, or on 
any other matters of political or artistic interest. 
Correspondents must confine themselves to 400 words, 
otherwise the Editors reserve the right to cut. The 
Editors are not resj:onsible for matter in this column. 


THE MARLOWE MEMORIAL 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForUM. 
Sir: 

I have received a letter from Sir Sidney Lee, Treasurer 
of the Marlowe Memorial Fund, asking me to ‘bring to the 
notice of the Canadian Academic public the claims of the 
Memorial to Christopher at Canterbury (Kent).’ In their 
original appeal the Committee had expressed the hope that 
there would be a generous response, not in England alone, 
but wherever the great achievements of English Literature 
are cherished. A fair sum has reached them already from 
Australia and something from the United States, but noth- 
ing so far from the Dominion of Canada. 

I feel sure that THE CANADIAN ForvM will be glad to give 
its assistance by printing the enclosed appeal on behalf of 
this Memorial, so that lovers of Marlowe in this country 
may have an opportunity of sharing in this tribute to his 
memory. Yours, etc., H. J. Davis. 
University College, Toronto. 

{We are glad to draw our readers’ attention to 
the appeal printed below.—Eb., THe CANADIAN FoRuM. } 

OME thirty years ago a first effort was made, on the 
S initiative of the Elizabethan Literary Society, to hon- 
our the genius of Christopher Marlowe by erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. A Committee, of which the late Lord 
Coleridge (Lord Chief Justice) was Chairman, and Lord 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, Sir Henry Irving, Lord Leigh- 
ton, James Russell Lowell, and Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne were members, set up in Marlowe’s native city of 
Canterbury a piece of sculpture from the hand of the late 
Onslow Ford, R.A., which was unveiled by Sir Henry Irv- 
ing on the 16th September, 1891. Owing to lack of funds, 
the Marlowe Memorial at Canterbury was left incomplete. 
The design provided four niches in the pedestal which were 
to be filled by statuettes of Marlowe’s chief tragic heroes, 
for each of which it was hoped a leading actor of the day 
would sit. But three of the niches remain empty. A beau- 
tiful statuette (by Onslow Ford) of Sir Henry Irving in 
the part of Tamburlaine was alone executed. 

Marlowe's reputation has of late years been steadily 
growing at home and abroad. Despite his brief career, he 
ranks with the great poets of the world. Critical research 
in regard to his work has been recently pursued with 
notable energy by both British and American scholars. The 
Committee is sanguine that their appeal for funds will 
meet with a generous response, not in England alone, but 
wherever the great achievements of English literature are 
cherished. It is roughly estimated that a sum of £1,500 
will be required to fulfil the suggested purpose. 

Sir Sidney Lee has undertaken the office of Treasurer. 
Donations may either be paid into the account of the 
Marlowe Memorial Fund, Midland Bank Ltd., 69 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss Joyce 
Brown, 33 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ART IN THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


BY J. M. D. 


ACH art colony has an individuality of its 
EF own. Santa Fé, the capital city of New 
Mexico, is the centre of the modernist move- 
ment in the Southwest, while Taos, seventy-five 
miles away, is almost entirely academic. 

The keynote of Taos is sounded in a booklet by 
one of the artists there, Miss Blanche C. Grant, 
called Taos To-day. ‘It must be remembered that 
Taos is the home of the serious artist, not the art 
student or the dilletante.’ Again, “Taos artists do 
not rest on their oars. They work hard, and their 
life business means more to them than it does to 
most people.’ After giving a list of the Taos paint- 
ers, She appends: ‘To this list are added others 
every summer, but the names, as given, are those 
who have been through the “grind” and now live 
here and work seriously with their brushes.’ 

The third annual exhibition of paintings by Taos 
artists bore witness to the truth of Miss Grant’s 
comments. The kneeling Indian of E. I. Couse, 
N.A., was academic in perfection. Every line, every 
bit of colour was exactly true to life—the represent- 
ation could not have been bettered. Nothing vio- 
lent, nothing out of drawing, the perspective per- 
fect, the pieces of pottery at the Indian’s feet bore 
the correct native designs, distortion was unthink- 
able, for the proportions were exact to the hun- 
dredth of an inch. W.H. Duntan’s Luckless Hunter 
returning in the snow with bowed head and empty 
saddlebags was true as true could be, and would 
arouse a feeling of sympathy in the most callous 
breast. Victor Higgins’ still life, a huge bouquet 
in an opaque white hexagonal vase, with shawls 
artistically draped in the background, was the es- 
sence of a perfect decoration, yet again one felt 
that departure by so much as a hair’s breadth from 
the perfect representation was unthinkable. O. E. 
Berninghaus’ Indian on horseback in a canyon, J. H. 
Sharpe’s Indians playing native instruments, and 
his Spanish lady in a gay fringed shawl were most 
beautifully done. One, indeed, felt that to reach 
such perfection in drawing, such power in putting 
on canvas exactly what the eye saw, these artists 
must have had to go through the ‘grind’. 

So one could pass on down the list of pictures 
by the ‘permanent artists’. But desecration! Some 
of the transients struck a false note. There were 
two small pictures by one Ronnebeck, New York 
skyscrapers all falling towards the centre of the 
street, and mountains indicated @ la Cézanne bv blue 
outlines. The comment of the attendant was sig- 
nificant: ‘I don’t get those two things at all!’ 
Again a new-comer, a Miss Emerson, had placed a 
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rather lumpy Mexican child in a fireplace, and cer- 
tainly no child, Mexican or otherwise, would have 
possessed exactly those proportions. When I com- 
mented enthusiastically over a little landscape by 
McKeye, i was squashed by two different artists— 
the man was only a beginner and the roof of the 
barn had too sharp edges, and, furthermore, said 
roof was not true in value. 

With the possible exception of five or six hor- 
rible examples like those I have mentioned, there 
were very few of the forty odd pictures which to 
me showed much spontaneity, much joie de vivre, 
much kick. None of the artists had seen some bit 
of landscape that forced him to try his hand at 
recording it, no attitude assumed by the human 
body which cried out to be painted. All was care- 
fully planned—perhaps for the purposes of exhibition! 

The hit of the year was a truly fine canvas by a 
young man named Adams. ‘He has arrived’, they 
said. It depicted an Indian mother and child. 
Highly-coloured dresses, shawls with intricate de- 
signs, and striped blankets, all were perfect in their 
relation to each other. His treatment of the folds 
of the drapery and the contours of the figures was 
modern in the sense that although the colours were 
beautiful and harmonious, yet this effect was of 
secondary consideration, the chief aim of the artist 
was to accentuate ie modelling in such a way as 
to bring out fully the weight and volume of the 
objects depicted. The result was a most admirable 
combination of colour and design on the one hand, 
and a feeling of solidity and a correct impression 
of space on the other—and he had accomplished 
both these results without distortion and without 
departure from a perfect likeness. It was most in- 
teresting that this picture should have been acclaim- 
cd by the artists themselves as the outstanding 
feature of the exhibition. 

In the studios, however, one often gained a 
totally different impression from that produced by 
the exhibition. I was especially interested in Victor 
Higgins’ attitude. He made his début some fifteen 
years ago, and at once won a name for himself by 
his Indian pictures. The arrangement of these 
blanketed Indians on horseback beside the pueblo, 
or standing in picturesque groups in the canyon, 
ponies before a gate of long bare poles, Mexican 
houses with Taos mountain in the distance, all were 
evidence of great talent and skill in decorative 
painting. At the present moment he is in a state 
of transition. A delightful pattern in colour or 
arrangement of line is no longer the end in view; to 
use his own words, he employs ‘colour as a form 
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builder, the objects must have weight, mass, solid- 
ity’. In this respect his evolution is the exact par- 
allel of some of the members of the ‘Group of Seven’ 
of Toronto. The canvases of Victor Higgins 
painted three or four years ago reminded me 
forcibly of Lawren Harris’ work of the same period 
—above all things they were decorative. But his 
latest canvas, still unfinished on the easel, por- 
trayed the scored side of a mountain, each ravine, 
each water gully, was moulded to give solidity and 
to show the relationship of the forms in space. 
Colour was there, but it was used in an entirely 
different way. In this respect I find an exact 
parallel in Lawren Harris’ mountain pictures of last 
year. 

Santa Fé, on the other hand, is the veriest 
hotbed of modernist movement. The leaven of the 
lump, or as many (conservative?) people think, 
the rotten spot, is a group of five painters who live 
on a hill just outside the city. They have built 
themselves adobe houses, and have the effrontery 
to call their street, in Spanish, ‘The Street of the 
Five Painters’. Their names are Bakos, Mruk. 
Ellis, Shuster, and Willard Nash. According to a 
prominent physician in Santa Fé, who, by the way, 
is a Toronto graduate, the infection has spread to 
some real painters, notably Olive Rush—though, in 
his opinion, she is at present convalescing. Olive 
Rush was well known for her pictures of children. 
and, like the artist in Arnold Bennett’s The Great 
Adventure, the public expected that she would go 
on forever painting children in exactly the same 
manner. She remarked to me that she was pleased 
to be courted among the moderns—I had said that 
her work had a modern touch—and she went on to 
say that she never painted more broadly than she 
felt the subject demanded. It was probably this 
evidence of restraint which prevented her from 
doing things too wild, and which led the conserva- 
tive doctor to have hopes for her recovery. 

There are, however, others than the Cinque Pin- 
tores who must be classed among the modernists, John 
Sloan, Randall Davey, Nordfeldt, and Dasburg. 
With these artists colours are crude, often they 
would be described as thoroughly muddy, the draw- 
ing is all askew, there is distortion of proportions. 
Scenes of violence are often depicted, such as the 
Penetentes scourging themselves or walking over 
thorns or actually nailed to a cross, or still-lifes of 
pots and pans and fruits of the earth. To one who 
understands only the academic, these pictures are 
impossible—to others, however, they may be crude, 
elemental, primitive, yet vital and forceful. They 


compel attention, and I feel, at least, that they often 
show a grasp of much more significant aspects of 
life than the smooth, polished, non-offensive aca- 
demic canvases. 


Perhaps Gauguin could not draw, 









perhaps his colour is crude, perhaps his design 
lacks refinement, yet there is always power, force, 
and vigour in his things. Somewhat the same feel- 
ing came to me when I saw the work of these modern- 
ists of Santa Fé. The good doctor described 
Bakos as a carpenter, and a poor one at that. What 
difference? To me there was a beauty in the very 
crudity of his work, dull reds, browns, and greens 
which were positively earthly in feeling. His sub- 
jects were homely ones, a barren hillside, lowering 
skies, the labourer toiling in his garden, houses of 
the poor Mexican quarter. I happened to like a 
small etching, which I bought. ‘It was done with 
a tenpenny nail on a bit of copper from the tin- 
smith’s! did not dampen my ardour at all; on the 
contrary, I exclaimed, ‘How damn clever!’ To my 
mind it is not the means, but the end, that counts 
in art. 

Another quite different type of picture figured 
largely in the exhibition at Santa Fé. Raymond 
Johnson can only be described as an ‘Abstraction- 
ist’. Purple rocks, vast spaces, a peak of rock di- 
rectly in front of the sun. One thing called The Wind 
resembled nothing on earth in my experience save 
the base of a cast-iron stove rushing into a nest of 
pinwheels guided by two tiny yellow ribbons. Yet 
the thing did move, and one could see that an im 
mense amount of thought had gone into the plan 
ning of the arrangement of the angles and planes, 
for the planes not only went back, but up as well. 
I have never seen any canvas with such an effect. 
Another, The Power of God, a pile of rock in the 
snow, miles and miles away from anywhere, pei 
haps on Mars, had just won the Underwood Thous. 
and Dollar Prize and had set all Santa Fé buzzing. 

So take your choice. If you like wild things, go 
to Santa Fé; if you prefer the academic go to Taos, 
though, of course, you will never find one com 
mumity exclusively all of one type. 


DREAM OF THE DEAD 
BY EDWARD SAPIR 


Sleep comes a dream-eyed messenger 
From her whom I have laid away 
In a dark bed, in a cold bed, 
To sleep a dreamless sleep alway. 


Sleep digs for beauty in mine eyes, 
Sleep digs and finds her fresh as dew 

Whom eyes weeping and aching hands 
To the weaving earth gave to undo. 


—Oh, but she is not in mine eyes, 
She is not sleeping in her bed, 

She is a phantom soft-stepping 
In an old forest of the dead. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A CONTENTED MAN 

Canpip CHRONICLES, by Hector Charlesworth 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 404; $4.00). 

OURNALISM and politics have contracted a mari- 
J age de convenance in modern democracies, and the 
matches have not always been happy. In Italy, for 
example, journalism finds her consort a wife-beater ; 
in England the positions are reversed; and in every 
case the union has had a prolific issue in little political- 
journalists and journalist-politicians whose facile pens 
and bilious tempers perennially combine to violate the 
sanctity of public life. Almost every new book of 
reminiscence by one of them is now awaited with ap- 
prehension, and since Canada is no exception to the 
new rule we fancy some of our public men must have 
experienced a sinking sensation when they heard that 
a veteran Canadian journalist was publishing a book 
of memoirs under the sinister title of Candid 
Chronicles. 

They need not have worried. Mr. Charlesworth 
has been on the inside of political life in Ontario for 
the past thirty-five years, yet his readers are not asked 
to make any radical change in their conceptions of the 
personalities of the times. This is not to say that the 
memoirs are either insipid or superficial. On the con- 
trary, they are both racy and illuminating; but their 
author has produced an interesting book without doing 
it at the expense of his contemporaries, and on closing 
it we feel that it cost him no effort to do so, that he 
had no rankling scores to pay—that he is, in short, 
a contented man. And this is why these chronicles 
give a true portrait of their times—the life of Ontario 
in the eighties and nineties is sympathetically deline- 
ated in all its raw colour by one who was at home in 
his environment and wished for no better. 

But there are passages where this contentment 
shows a tendency to harden into a senescent contempt 
for the new generation which is regrettable to observe 
in a man still in his early fifties. In some cases Mr. 
Charlesworth has every excuse; as when he protests of 
modern journalism: ‘when I labour through tedious 
columns of undigested detail about some trivial story 
that could be more effectively handled in a third or a 
quarter of a column, present-day journalism seems to 
me flat and mushy’. And again, on Canadian art: “The 
rugged Canadianism of Homer Watson’s landscapes 
was discovered and admired by English artists like 
Whistler before the birth of some of the London 
critics who imagine Canadian art was first revealed at 
Wembley in 1924’. But we feel we must warn Mr. 





Charlesworth against this good-old-days proclivity 


when, in a reference to the Toronto militia who made 
the campaign against Riel, we find the following: ‘In 
the winter of 1915 when I read of the complaints made 
by the first Canadian Expeditionary Force about the 
hardships of wintering on Salisbury Plain, I could not 
but think of what the lads of 1885 went through with 
no preliminary training’. After all, as our author him- 
self says of the lads of ’85, they all came back; while 
many of our own generation who went to Salisbury 
Plain are buried there. 

Mr. Charlesworth would probably ascribe his con- 
tentment with life to the interest in the arts which has 
always been predominant with him although circum- 
stance ordained that he was not to devote himself en- 
tirely to its development. Had Toronto been a great 
city in his early days he would doubtless have done so; 
but so little did the arts bulk in the public conscious- 
ness of that time that no paper considered them worthy 
of more than part of the attention of one reporter, 
and for years Mr. Charlesworth conducted his art 
criticism while also reporting murder trials, conducting 
political editorial campaigns, and interviewing visiting 
celebrities ranging from William Jennings Bryan to 
Li Hung Chang. His Chronicles, therefore, are the 
more comprehensive, and while those who only know 
him through his later writings on the arts may be dis- 
appointed that more space is not given in his book to 
that side of life, we are glad that this picture of the 
old days in Toronto is the composite one it is. 

For here we have a lively record of politics and 
journalism in the day of Macdonald and Edward 
Blake, when annexation was openly discussed and the 
National Policy was so new that the typesetters of the 
Empire interpreted the strange word ‘protection’ as 
‘protestantism’, with which they were familiar, and 
the Government organ came out with a strong leader 
announcing that what the country needed was more 
protestantism, and that Sir John was the man to give 
it; the days when Israel Tarte was fighting the bishops 
in Quebec, W. F. Maclean was fighting the sabbatar- 
ians in Ontario, Sam Blake was fighting the High 
Church, and the mordaunt editor of Saturday Night 
spent two busy years evading a summons to appear 
before the Montreal courts on a charge of criminal 
libel against every officer of the 65th Regiment. 
Mr. Charlesworth’s estimates of these heroic figures 
are shrewd and happily expressed. What could give 
a better idea of the outstanding characteristic of Gold- 
win Smith than the following: 

Arnold Haultain... more than hints that in Goldwin 
Smith’s incessant though at times covert support of the 
annexation movement, he cherished the dream that if it 
were ever accomplished the people of this continent would 


be so grateful that they would elect him President—which 
shows how far out of touch with realities even the finest 


minds may become. 


The last section of the book, devoted to famous 
personalities of the stage, is less interesting. This may 
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puzzle readers who think of Hector Charlesworth as 
one of our oldest dramatic critics; and yet it is natural 
that it should be so. Others have covered the same 
ground there, for most of the personalities under re- 
view—Irving, Neilson, Terry, and the rest—have 
figured in many English and American chronicles of 
the period, and Irving’s ideas on Shakespeare derive 
no new interest from the fact that they were given on 
the verandah of the Queen’s Hotel. But no English- 
man or American could give us the faithful picture of 
Canada and Canadians in the fin de siécle period that 
we have here; and not many Canadians could do it so 
well. It is a pity that space will not permit quota- 
tion of some of the many excellent stories that enliven 
the book throughout; we will have to be satisfied with 
this one. Cruikshank, Ahrens, and Homer Watson 
were walking up a road near Doon arguing about art: 
_.. the eyes of all three were fascinated by the sight of 
a farmer plowing in a perfect setting. ‘Cruik’ began to 
rhapsodize in this wise: ‘Look at yon man! He is a man 
of sense! He is not worrying about art! He is thinking 
of his land, and of the harvest he will reap. He is a use- 
ful man,—the true citizen.’ The farmer just then reached 
the end of his furrow and waited to talk to the pedestrians. 


As they came up he said in German accents: ‘Say, wouldn’t 
it be fine if Doon could get a prass pand?’ 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


OrLanpo Grippons: A SHort ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LIFE AND Work, by Edmund H. Fellowes (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; pp. 117; $2.25). 

NGLAND is amply atoning for her long neglect 

of the great Elizabethans, and Dr. Fellowes’ 
share in this remarkable revival is a notable one. His 
edition of the madrigal writers surpasses in every re- 
spect anything that has appeared heretofore; his part 
in the wonderful edition of Tudor Church Music, now 
being issued under the auspices of the Carnegie Trust 
by the Oxford University Press, is no small one ; he is 
still engaged in publishing a complete edition, in many 
volumes, of the ‘Ayres’ for solo voice or voices, with 
lute accompaniment; his book on English Madrigal 
Composers will no doubt remain the standard work on 
the subject for many years to come. The present book 
is therefore only, so to speak, a by-product of Dr. 
Fellowes’ busy work-shop, yet it is the only book that 
has appeared up to the present dealing with a com- 
poser who may justly be regarded as one of the glories 
of England, and the virtual founder of a great tradi- 
tion. 

Two years ago, the name of William Byrd was on 
the lips of all English music lovers; the tercentenary 
of his death was celebrated in musical festivals in all 
parts of England; the first volume of his church music 
was issued by the Oxford Press, and Dr. Fellowes’ 
book on the composer appeared. Orlando Gibbons sur- 
vived Byrd by only two years, though a much younger 
man. Byrd lived to the ripe old age of eighty, while 


Gibbons died at forty-two. Both were supreme in the 
England of their day in the realm of Church Music 
and enriched greatly the literature of the madrigal and 
of instrumental music. The Elizabethan era was the 
golden age of English music as of literature. Never 
since has the art shown such abundant vitality; the 
Restoration period was dominated by the solitary per- 
sonality of Henry Purcell, but no other English music, 
unless it be the best of the present generation, has 
even approached that of a round half dozen composers 
of late Tudor and early Stuart times. 

It should not be necessary to remind our readers 
of these things, but it is to be feared that Canadian 
music lovers are not as well acquainted with the 
musical traditions of the Motherland as they might 
be. We had no Byrd celebration here, nor does anyone 
seem to have taken much interest in the Gibbons ter- 
cententary this year. 

Dr. Fellowes’ book gives what biographical details 
are known regarding Orlando Gibbons; like Bach, he 
came of a family of musicians, both his father and 
brothers being musicians, and his son, Christopher Gib- 
bons (of whom we read occasionally in the pages of 
Pepys) continuing the tradition after him. Unlike 
Byrd, who remained a Roman Catholic all his life, 
Gibbons was a thorough-going Anglican, and never, 
so far as is known, set music to a Latin text. He 
may reasonably be regarded as the Father of the 
Anglican Cathedral tradition, for his Church music 
combines many features of more modern composers— 
the comparatively modern tonality, and the frequent 
use of solo voices—with a command of sixteenth 
century choral technique scarcely second even to that 
of Byrd. His madrigals are not as numerous as those 
of the majority of the Elizabethans, and are set to 
texts of a somewhat reflective moralizing nature. His 
instrumental music consists of some fantasies for 
strings, and a large number of pieces for virginals 
(predecessors of the modern piano). Some of the 
latter have been adapted for organ, and lend them- 
selves very well to such treatment. Gibbons was 
regarded by his contemporaries as being the greatest 
player of his day; a certain John Chamberlain, writing 
about his death to Sir Dudley Carleton, on June 12th, 
1625, remarks that Gibbons had ‘the best hand in Eng- 
land’. But his virginal pieces, unlike many by his 
famous contemporary, Dr. John Bull, are not a mere 
means of display, but show a musicianship and finish 
equal to what we find in his vocal compositions. 

Born (according to Dr. Fellowes) at Oxford in 
1583, Gibbons was brought up in Cambridge, being a 
chorister in King’s College Chapel from the age of 
twelve. His appointment as organist of the Chapel 
Royal—a post which he held until his death—took 
place when his years numbered no more than twenty- 


one. For the last two years of his life he was also 
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organist of Westminster Abbey. While visiting Can- 
terbury, whither all members of the Chapel Royal were 
summoned in connection with the marriage ceremonies 
of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria in 1625, Gibbons 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, and died. He was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral, and a monumental 
tablet erected to his memory on the wall of the north 


aisle of the nave. He may be regarded as the last 
of the great Elizabethans, for England was soon in- 
volved in serious political troubles, and the Restoration 
brought to the throne a king whose taste in Church 
music favoured tunes to which he could (and did) beat 
time. 

Lovers and students of music in Toronto have 
abundant opportunity for making the acquaintance of 
Gibbons’ music. Dr. Locke is to be thanked for having 
secured for the Public Library all the volumes issued 
to date of the Tudor Church Music series; the set of 
madrigals (the only one published by Gibbons) which 
appeared in 1612 is also to be found there. It is to 
be hoped that the demand for these works will justify 
the enterprise shown by the Library Board in obtaining 
them. Reading Dr. Fellowes’ little book, admirable as 
it is, will not take the place of a study of the music 
itself. Our musical heritage should be neglected no 


longer. 


ETCHINGS AND ADVERTISING 


MopERN MasTERS OF ETCHING, No. 6: FRANK W. 
Benson (The Studio; 12 plates; pp. 8; 5/-) ; 

Art AND Pusticity (The Studio, Special Autumn 
Number; 337 illus., 86 in colour; pp. 172; 7/6). 

HE artistic merit of the Studio publications is so 
T well established that one can almost take it for 
granted. It has been shown especially in the ‘Modern 
Masters of Etching’, a series of books giving repro- 
ductions of the work of representative etchers— 
Brangwyn, McBey, Zorn, Forain, Short. The 
American etcher, Frank W. Benson, is the subject of 
the sixth volume, and here we have a representative 
group of the artist’s famous graphic studies of wild 
fowl. More and more people nowadays go hunting 
with a camera. Mr. Benson takes his gun along, but 
one would have to be an inhuman humanitarian to 
quarrel with him. For he seems to think more of the pic- 
turesque movement the gun may cause in the marshes 
than of the string of mallards and pintails he may 
fetch home with him. These etchings have an extra- 
ordinary actuality of impression. There is no great 
range of variety among them, but with the simple 
means of the etched line they take one into morning 
mists among the reeds and flying ducks and geese. The 
character of the subjects and their general appearance 
suggests the art of Japan, but they have not the re- 
fined delicate order of Japanese composition. The gun 





has got into them. They are fortunate snapshots 
rather than deliberate arrangements. 

Mr. Salaman gives us a thought at the end of his 
enthusiastic introduction: 


How much of the wild life of America will remain? 
Is it too extravagant a presumption that Frank Benson's 
prints with their vivid pictorial records of wild nature in 
moments of beautiful activity will be invaluable documents 
for researches of naturalists in, say, the 24th century? 
When one thinks of the fate of the buffalo and the 
wild pigeon it seems probable, and one regrets it, for a 
living rooster is better than a dead Dodo. Beautiful 
as an etching may be, the living flight of the bird is 
better. If Jack Miner were an artist, he would record 
as well as preserve. The wise Canadian artist might 
well follow him and destroy none of that beauty which 
is the inspiration of art. 

In Art and Publicity we have a most interesting 
special number of The Studio. It is a review of work 
inspired by the modern ‘tenth muse,—Advertising’. 
Here are posters, labels, catalogues, press advertise- 
ments, fancy boxes, trade marks, letter headings, etc., 
etc. The work of some 180 artists is shown—British, 
Continental, and American. There are over 300 de- 
signs with 86 reproduced in colours. None of us can 
avoid contact with advertising. We would all wish the 
contact to be as pleasing as possible. Many of us are 
not aware that advertising has, or can have, any art 
quality. Others find a better average art in it than in 
most painting, seeing in it great invention, play, colour, 
design, skill of hand, adaptability to purpose. 

This is a book for all grades of liking, stimulating 
and informative to expert or amateur. One can quote 
the introduction in hearty agreement: 


The reproductions represent far more than a mere 

collection of designs; they exhibit a type of art that is 
peculiar to our time, progressive in character, and which 
relies, as good art should, on fixed demand and useful pur- 
pose. It is therefore propitious that this form of art, seen 
every day by millions of people and consequently far- 
reaching in influence, is in the hands of, and is being con- 
tinually reinforced by, some of the best available talent. 
How thoroughly, and with what creative skill and technical 
ability, the designers are doing their work is shown by this 
collection, and its general quality augurs well for the 
future. 
The compact form of the book enables one to compare 
readily the sober precedented respectability of the Eng- 
lish work, the bold originality of the Germans, and the 
stylish technique of the Americans. 

Applying the general ideal of the work to our 
local needs, one thinks of the hoardings and oil sta- 
tions and refreshment stands of our streets. These 
are mostly an offence to the eye, through the mistaken 
idea of the advertisers that loud speaking is a virtue. 
The designs in this book indicate the value of beauty 
and reticence in advertising. We may yet have oil 
companies and coal dealers and patent medicine ven- 
dors who will compete with each other, not, as they do 
now, in the noise and size of their advertisements, but 
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in the reticence and beauty of them. It is good to 
know that Canadian advertisers who wish to use the 
better forms of art need not go outside their own coun- 
try for assistance. Little Canada has sat unnoticed on 
her back seat during the compilation of Art and Pub- 
licity, but one happens to know that she has work in 
“her portfolio equal to any included in the book. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ART 

OUTLINES OF A Puitosopuy oF Art, by R. G. Col- 

lingwood (Oxford; pp. 104; 75c). 
R. COLLINGWOOD discussed the nature of art 
in his recent book Speculum Mentis, of which a 
notice appeared in THE Forum. He now contributes 
to the World’s Manuals a more detailed and elaborate 
treatment of the same subject. He openly undertakes 
to cover much ground in few words (p. 4), and he has 
succeeded in the attempt. The argument inclines to be 
strictly logical in form and to demand more exact 
thinking in terms of genus and species than would nor- 
mally be expected from the ‘world’. The author dis- 
claims originality on the ground that Coleridge, Croce, 
and others have made the same views familiar to us. 
We may assume then that Mr. Collingwood’s thesis, 
that ‘art is at bottom neither more nor less than 
imagination’, is to be considered equivalent to the 
formula ‘art is expression’. Art, we are told, is theor- 
etically imagination: practically, it is the pursuit of 
beauty: emotionally, it is the enjoyment of beauty. 
Between Mr. Collingwood, Croce, and Hegel (who is 
not actually cited but seems present as a persistent at- 
mosphere) there is at least one bond of union, namely, 
the effort to define a pure act of mind or, as the Italian 
idealists would say, an act of the spirit. Since the days 
of Kant it has been a commonplace that the distinctive 
character of the beautiful is the synthesis of means 
and end in an organic unity. Science teaches us the 
means to the desired ends; morality discriminates be- 
tween ends according as they are right or wrong; but 
art is superior to these in so far as it seems to reach a 
higher unity. Mr. Collingwood is fully justified in 
distinguishing art from technique and insisting that art 
is primitive: art, he says, is not only the specialized 
technique of a few trained artists but also a natural 
activity of primitive man and of children. This is the 
justification for giving it a place in life, and it is worth 
while establishing the idea that art does not begin nor 
end in museums and exhibitions. 

The problem of art is closely allied with the 
problem of beauty, and one question which we always 
have with us is whether art can legitimately express 
ugliness as well as beauty. On this point our author 
insists that the beauty of a work of art consists in its 
own inner harmony: therefore what is art is beautiful 
and what is not beautiful is not art. This is a simple 
solution for some cases, but it does not seem to meet 


the real problem. Nothing is more difficult than mak- 
ing a correct distinction between the criteria of art and 
other standards of judgment, especially the moral. It 
has become the fashion to proclaim the autonomy of 
art, but it seems doubtful whether after all a ‘pure 
object’ is not as much an abstraction in art as in any 
kind of metaphysics. This point has been made more 
important by the advent of psychanalysis, to which 
Mr. Collingwood refers, but without sufficient explicit- . 
ness. The contribution of psychanalysis, stated briefly, 
is the emphasis on the depth (as distinct from the 
breadth or span) of consciousness. With this new 
dimension of the mind, with depth added to length and 
breadth, the nature of expression is made much more 
complex. For it is possible that the form of expres- 
sion which is consciously selected may be symbolic of 
the contents of the unconscious mind, and may be sub- 
ject to interpretation according to the laws of symbol- 
ism as understood by the psychanalysis. This point 
cannot be found in Mr. Collingwood’s book except by 
a rather forced inference, but it seems a possible and 
attractive way of expanding the idea of expression. 
Croce has said that all history is contemporary his- 
tory, and Mr. Collingwood echoes this sentiment: 
Contemporary art is the only art whose appeal is 
direct and spontaneous, and that is because it embodies 
imaginatively the experience of the contemporary world. 
We are all, though many of us are snobbish enough to wish 
to deny it, in far closer sympathy with the art of the music- 
hall and the picture-palace than with Chaucer and Cima- 
bue, or even Shakespeare and Titian [p. 98]. 
We may add that Mr. Collingwood perhaps exagger- 
ates the number of those who are in any way ashamed 
of their preferences in this matter! To return to the 
point about history, we may note that this doctrine im- 
plies that all historical forms of art are transitory and 
that interest in the past forms of art is an acquired 
taste, intellectual rather than imaginative and some- 
what superficial: art itself is immortal (p. 97): it is 
historical and transitory only because it must be con- 
cretely presented in time as Minoan or Greek or 
Roman or Medieval. Large questions open up from 
this angle and might furnish cause for much dispute, 
but we must leave them for the readers of this book 
to ask and answer: we hope the readers will be legion, 
for the book is large in thought though small in com- 
pass and will well repay both reading and digesting. 


MORE HUDSON LETTERS 

MEN, Books AND Birps—LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 

by W. H. Hudson, edited by Morley Roberts (Nash 
& Grayson; pp. 368; $4.75). 

HIS new Hudson volume consists of letters to 

Morley Roberts and a few from him to Hudson, 

together with a preface and notes. It is of undoubted 

value to serious students of the author, as all such 

volumes must be, but it is difficult to see how Mr. 

Roberts can justify its publication to himself. In the 
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Preface he states that he had asked Hudson to appoint 
him his ‘literary executor’ ; but, though his request was 
not granted, one might have expected him to have been 
still eager to carry out his friend’s known wishes as 
far as was possible without legal authority. And of 
these he was well informed. On April Ist, 1921, 
Hudson wrote to him: 


I have had to make a new will in a hurry to make 
sure that the small amount'I’m leaving after a few legacies, 
will be used by the Bird Society in my way. Also to make 
sure that not a scrap of written paper or manuscript (bar- 
ring the MS. of the book I’m doing) shall be kept. 

And again, on November 27th, 1921: 


My last few days in London were spent in destroying all 
the remnants of papers no longer needed, and letters, so 
I don’t think there will be a scrap left for anyone to see 
when I have finished my wretched life here below—I mean 
before I go aloft. I wish I could hope that no friend will 
have anything to say about me in the papers when I have 
departed. If there is to be any post-mortem existence (on 
Conan Doyle’s or any one else’s theory) I should shudder 


at being obliged to read it. 

Part of Mr. Roberts’ note to this letter is worth 
quoting : 
... he was well aware .. . that it would be impossible for 
his surviving contemporaries to ignore him. Very often 
he said something to me about this and sometimes threw 
out dark hints that I should be one of the sinners, which 
I never denied for an instant. But what he truly dreaded 


was not a study of his personality or a criticism of his 
work, it was that anything should be printed concerning 


his more private life and affections. 

Mr. Roberts’ sins do not end here: he fails badly 
in his position of editor. Not content with printing a 
few of his own letters—which, indeed, admirably ex- 
plain and round-off some of the argumentative ones 
he received: from Hudson—he several times con- 
descends to insert a note refuting Hudson’s opinion 
when it conflicts with his own. ‘If there is any post- 
mortem existence’, Hudson will certainly ‘shudder’ at 
such pettiness. 

To turn to the letters themselves. The purely per- 
sonai ones, which form the bulk of the first half of 
the book, add but little to what we know of Hudson 
from the earlier volume published by Edward Garnett. 
Their themes are the struggle with ill-health, short 
trips from London in search of material or a better 
climate, brief comments on books and men, lunch ap- 
pointments, and the like. They will be of interest to 
the systematic student of Hudson and to those who 
desire patiently to discover the man behind his books; 
but to those who merely seek some echo of the beauty 
caught in Far Away and Long Ago, Nature in Down- 
land, or Green Mansions they have little to offer. 
‘How are you? I have been ill since Tuesday,’ runs 
through them like a refrain, always spoken with cour- 
age and occasionally brightened by dry humour, but 
oppressing the reader with the atmosphere of the 
sick-room. 

Towards the end of the book, however, are an in- 
creasing number of lengthy letters on all sorts of 
subjects from the decay of the sense of smell to 


mental telepathy. Here we see Hudson the naturalist 
at work, more particularly in his building up of the 
Hind in Richmond Park, his last and uncompleted 
work. These are the core of the volume, and some 
day it would have been necessary to publish them. 


SPENSER 

EDMUND SPENSER, AN Essay IN RENAISSANCE 
Poetry, by W. L. Renwick (Edwin Arnold; pp. 198; 
$3.00). 

HE special value of this study lies in its apt 

citations from Italian, French, and English 
scholars and poets of the sixteenth century in illustra- 
tion of the literary background of Spenser’s work. 
Spenser was carrying out a programme enunciated in 
Italy by Minturno and Speroni, in France by the 
Pléiade, and in England by his own schoolmaster, 
Richard Mulcaster: ‘To cultivate the mother tongue 
by the importation of the best learning and the best 
models, wherever these were to be found.’ A humanist 
and an Englishman, he used classical, Italian, French, 
and medieval English models in building up a national 
poetry at once scholarly and creative. He practised 
‘imitation’, not as a servile copyist, but as a poet of 
the highest constructive power. He is no less sincere 
in his love-poetry because of his Petrarchism, no less 
original and varied in his handling of allegory because 
he inherits it from the Middle Ages. 

In answer to the charge that Spenser used an 
artificial diction, Professor Renwick shows that he was 
fulfilling for English the contemporary proposals of 
Du Bellay and Ronsard for the strengthening and en- 
nobling of the French language. Rejecting the purism 
of Ascham and Cheke, who wished to keep the verna- 
cular unmingled with foreign words, he drew from 
every available source—Chaucer, provincial dialects, 
the classics, and modern tongues—for the enrichment 
of his poetic speech. ‘For the purpose of great poetry 
English was practically a new language. It had to be 
made, and Spenser saw that it must be made by a poet 
and not by a grammarian.’ Similarly in the restora- 
tion of English metre Spenser had to experiment with 
the Chaucerian, the classical, and the Italian and 
French measures already imitated by Wyatt and 
Surrey, before he evolved—perhaps, as Professor 
Renwick suggests, by the aid of contemporary English 
music—a new versification, distinguished not merely 
by sweetness and fluidity, but by the subtle variation 
of its rhythms within a fixed pattern. 

Spenser’s comprehensiveness is as evident in his 
thought as in his art. Accepting the current view that 
poetry must teach as well as delight, he attempted, 
like many Renaissance poets and thinkers, ‘to combine 
the best of all the philosophies with a predominant 
Christianity’. Here, as throughout, the author indi- 
cates the sources of Spenser’s ideas—in Plato, in 
Aristotle, in Lucretius, in Cicero, in the courtly poetry 
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of the Middle Ages, and in the tempered Puritanism 
of the poet’s religious training. There was occasional 
confusion but a constant approximation to the human- 
ist ideal, ‘the harmonious development of all man’s 
powers and activities’. 

This is a useful book for the student of Spenser. 
The author refrains from the problems of biography 
and allusion, which have been fully discussed by recent 
scholars, and devotes himself to the more important 
question of Spenser’s ideas and artistic principles. 


WRANGEL ISLAND 

THE ADVENTURE OF WRANGEL IsLanp, by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxv, 424; 
$6.00). 

‘ args the State’s ticker, eh?” said McTurk. 
with a nod to me. 

“About that, but the embarrassin’ part was that 
it was all so thunderin’ convenient, so well reasoned.” ’ 

This story of the most recent application of a 
well-known principle undoubtedly makes an interesting 
book, considered as a whole. It is not an easy book 
to read, since it was written under a composite impulse 
and was, under pressure of circumstances, rearranged 
rather drastically while going to press. 

The objects of the book are: first, to give the ante- 
cedents of the adventure; secondly, to justify the 
form the adventure finally took and to give an account 
of the life of the party on the island; and thirdly, to 
combat the widely-disseminated impressions arising 
from the first story given to the press by Mr. Noice, 
the leader of the relief expedition, on his return from 
Wrangel Island in 1923. The volume therefore falls 
into narrative and controversial moieties, which are 
unfortunately not kept wholly separate; the mingling 
detracts from the clarity of the account. 

The description of the party’s life on the island 
reads more like the account of a prolonged camping 
trip than of a dangerous adventure, and indeed the 
author wishes it to be regarded in this light. There 
seem to have been no major incidents, though small 
worries were inevitable. Of real hardships there would 
apparently have been none had the members of the 
party realized from the first the importance of con- 
serving all fresh food, even in a good game area like 
‘ Wrangel Island. 

The controversy with Mr. Noice is an unhappy 
business. The documentary evidence bearing on the 
question is given very fully, the author’s contributions 
being in effect explanatory annotations; they make 
a strong case amounting to a rebuttal of the more 
sweeping statements of Mr. Noice’s first story. We 
should, however, like to have Mr. Noice’s side of the 
question before the affair is consigned to the lethal 
chamber it merits. 

It is well that this book has been written. Many 
will feel after reading the full account that the adven- 
ture was undertaken too haphazardly; they may per- 


haps find themselves out of sympathy with the main 
purpose; but apart from such considerations as these, 
the story of those who actually occupied the island will 
fitly take its place among the long list of polar:ad- 
ventures. 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘NAN’ 

Tue TRIAL oF Jesus, by John Masefield (Heine- 
mann; pp. 101; 6/-). 

ASEFIELD has now been twenty years or 

more before the public. Some fifteen years 
ago he was the author of Nan and The Everlasting 
Mercy. It seemed then that there was nothing in 
drama and verse narrative that he might not do. 
Since that time he has written prolifically, and the 
result of it all is to leave him what he was fifteen 
years ago, the author of Nan and The Everlasting 
Mercy. 

How uncertain he is, how apparently incapable 
of growth and maturity is shown more clearly than 
ever before by his new play, The Trial of Jesus. 
In 1914 he published a short verse play or dramatic 
poem on this theme, Good Friday. It was his last 
serious effort before the war, and in the collected 
American edition of his works he tells us that the 
shock of war overtook him in the midst of his sub- 
ject and compelled him to abandon or to set aside 
his original intention of working it out as a full- 
length play. Now, after so many years, the longer 
play comes, The Trial of Jesus. 

The disappointment is painful. Good Friday, as 
far as it went, was almost perfect. The rhymed 
couplets in it were a triumph of tact and true in- 
spiration. Masefield had worked more noisily be- 
fore, never so perfectly and quietly. The lyrics of 
the blind beggar, the words of Procula, the picture 
of Calvary, were actually worthy of the theme 
There was no cleverness, no sophistication, no point 
of view. Just a poet’s response at some purified 
moment of his life to the most spiritual event in 
history. 

How little is this true of The Trial, which is not 
so much positively bad as flat, academic, uninspired, 
emotionless. The worst feature is the rhymed 
chorus of the romantic, pseudo-Swinburnian type 
which had helped to ruin Masefield’s last play, 
A King’s Daughter. What could be worse in a pas- 
sion play than 


In the west land, good for apples, is a brook which flows 
ee” the woodlands to the grasslands, singing always as 
t goes. 


Beside this the bald prose of the episodes almost 
becomes likeable. 

There can be no doubt about Masefield’s funda- 
mental gifts. He is, and has shown himself again 
and again to be, an undying poet. And, unlike 
some undying poets, he is incapable of insincerity. 
The Trial of Jesus is just as sincere as Nan, but what 
a gulf lies between them. Sincerity is not enough. 
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WILLA CATHER’S NEW NOVEL 

Tue Proressor’s House, by Willa Cather (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 283; $2.00). 

HIS book, like its two notable predecessors, shows 

the principal character passing through a valley 
of shadows. Claude in One of Ours escaped some of 
his problems by death; the Lost Lady, too weak to 
struggle, was involved in a pitiful degradation; but 
the Professor sees the radiance passing from his life, 
and faces an altered world and the twilight of age 
with steady eyes. This theme—a glory departed—is 
very perfectly built up and stands forth at last clear 
and monumental, demanding acceptance rather than 
pity. 

The architecture of the story is unusual and highly 
successful. In the opening chapter the Professor is 
seen on the eve of moving into a new house. The 
writings on which he has been engaged for thirty years 
have brought him recognition and a little wealth. Both 
his daughters are married, the elder to a shrewd and 
energetic young Jew who is making a fortune out of 
certain patents which her former fiancé, Tom Outland, 
has bequeathed to her. This money has come to exert 
a deadening and coarsening influence on its possessors, 
an influence felt directly or indirectly by their whole 
circle. Outland himself, on the one hand, and his post- 
humous material success on the other, are the central 
opposing points in a far-reaching contrast. Grouped 
about the memory of Outland are, first, the Professor 
himself, a figure full of nervous strenuous beauty ; his 
student life abroad—Paris, Madrid, the Midi—his 
lonely adventure writing his eight volumes on the 
Spanish explorers; his love of the sea and all ‘blue 
water’. Then Tom’s own life-story, not revealed until 
near the end of the book. He has worked in railways 
and camps and ranches, known friendship, responsibil- 
ity, and mature disappointment before he was nine- 
teen. His discovery, while still a boy, of a pre- 
historic village of cliff-dwellers among the mountains 
of New Mexico has moved him to an almost religious 
joy. This joy is adequately communicated to the 
reader, so that the experience becomes the very symbol 
of romance, of spiritual and physical conauest, of the 
forces of youth and daring which the Professor feels 
are passing from him. It seems to him that Tom’s rare 
mind and sensibility have left no fruit on earth but 
greed, indolence, and pride of possession. For a time 
the bitterness of the discovery almost overwhelms him, 
but he attains at last to resignation. 

The story, or rather the situation, is presented with 
perfect objectivity, a result dependent on the perfect 
precision of the character-drawing. The Professor’s 
wife and other secondary figures are handled with 
great economy, but their effect is immediate and last- 
ing. It is a book that satisfies the sense of form and 
the feeling for reality. 


OTHER NOVELS 

At THE SIGN oF THE Goat AND CoMPassEs, by 
Martin Armstrong (Musson; pp. 316; $2.00) ; 

Hare AND TortTo!sE, by Pierre Coalfleet (McClel- 
land and Stewart; pp. 255; $2.00) ; 

Tue Great WorLp, by A Gentleman With a Dus- 
ter (Doran; pp. 371, $2.00). 

F it is true that the old inn sign of “The Goat and 

Compasses’ is a popular variation of ‘God En- 
compasses Us’, then Mr. Armstrong’s title is a pecu- 
liarly fitting one. For his story in its quaint sim- 
plicity is elusively reminiscent of those tracts which 
are still thrust upon one occasionally by evangelical 
old ladies (who carry them concealed, we fancy, in 
their umbrellas) and which drive home a moral 
lesson in a parable of often exciting quality. Mr. 
Armstrong’s parable concerns the ancient sea-bat- 
tered village of Crome and its inhabitants, their 
simple affairs of the heart, and their preoccupation 
with the fundamental interests of life. But the 
moral, though never explicitly conveyed, is the 
essentially popular one that repressions are chick- 
ens which invariably come home to roost—not ‘Be 
good and you'll be happy’, but ‘Be happy and you'll 
be good’. Slight as the story is, it acquires a charm 
in the telling that is curiously potent. Old Dawes, 
the indomitable, and the magnificent Bella Jordan 
(who managed the ‘Goat and Compasses’ and her 
own life with equal honesty and decision) are new 
acquaintances whom we would like to meet again. 
But there is a finality about the book that tells us 
we never will. 

Hare and Tortoise is another slight novel in which 
the interest is centred on a few people in a secluded 
corner of the earth; but no natural charm lingers 
about these sophisticates in the brisk atmosphere of 
an Albertan ranch, and their creator, unfortunately, 
does not succeed in engaging our sympathies in 
their rather academic affairs of the soul. The de- 
velopment of the relationship between the brilliant 
Louise Bruneau and her polished English husband, 
which is the core of the story, is inadequately hand- 
led, and the theory that a woman may perhaps only 
realize the charm of one man through the embraces 
of another is not convincingly presented. We al- 
ways like to see adventurous proclivities in new 
writers, but the author of Solo has given us reason to 
demand something better of him than an interest- 
ing failure. 

The anonymous author of The Great World gives 
us a book very different in its scope from the two 
novels mentioned above, as the title would lead one 
to expect. His story covers the past thirty years 
and sketches most of the social and political move- 
ments of the period in England. It is told with a 
certain breadth and vigour that would make it 
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agreeably stimulating if it were not marred through- 
out by the desolating flavour of a common mind. 
There is a suspicion of the gentleman’s gentleman 
about this fellow with a duster. 


GREEN Busu, by John T. Frederick (Knopf; pp. 
304; $2.50). 
HE harshest criticism one can make of this 
novel of the American side of the Great Lakes 
country is that it is a romantic glorification of life 
on the land. There would seem to be, roughly, 
three types of farmers. There is the man who has 
had a farm left to him, who has had training in no 
other kind of work, and for whom, therefore, tc 
farm is to follow the line of least resistance. He 
may or may not take pleasure or pride in his farm 
The second is the immigrant who comes to this 
continent filled with ambition and with the glamour 
of freehold possession over him. The third is the 
idealist who has an almost religious love of the land 
or loyalty to it, the farmer who is probably the most 
poetic human being at present on this continent, 
though he would be very apt to resent the appella- 
tion. Mr. Frederick’s novel deals with the third 
type of rural worker. It is the story (following 
evidently in some of its main lines the real career 
of the author) of a young farmer whose mother has 
other ambitions for him, and who, accordingly, goes 
to college. The lure of the land ultimately wins 
out, and we find him at last settled happily on a 
farm again. The love story is of the conventional 
kailyard type, with an all too perfect heroine. The 
characterization is otherwise rather good, and the 
author displays a thorough and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the life he pictures. 


POEMS 

Troy Park, by Edith Sitwell (Duckworth: pp. 

103; 5/-). 
M ISS SITWELL, to judge by the present volume, 
is suffering from a form of poverty all too wide- 
lv felt at the present time—a lack of something to say. 
To supply this urgent need—for a highly-developed 
technique without a content may be just as painful 
to its possessor as ideas without the means of expres- 
sion—the author has interrogated her own Uncon- 
scious. The marks of this process are unmistakable: 
first, there is a frequent absence of rational connection 


between her images, and, second, certain images, quite 
unexpectedly and evidently possessing an exclusively 
private significance, recur surprisingly often. Such 
are ‘kitchen’, ‘shade’, ‘ghost’, ‘grass’, ‘feathers’. If 
further evidence is needed, we have it in her acknow- 
ledged indebtedness to Gertrude Stein, who obviously 
interrogates her Unconscious without ceasing and 
writes down the result. Now, it may be true that 
all good poetry comes from the Unconscious, but it 
seems to come from some deeper level (to adopt Jung’s 
delightfully spatial description of mind) than that 
which can be reached through mere individual associ- 
ations, and, furthermore, to come without waiting to 
be asked. 

Yet it would be clumsily sweeping to say that Troy 
Park is ‘not good poetry’; for here and there occur 
brief strains of utter loveliness, almost all in a pale 
and whispering mood to which the ghosts, the shade, 
and the feathers, if not the kitchens, evidently belong. 


+ % she wandered 
And all night lay beneath a weeping tree. 
A small wind sighed to her like Dryope 
And the soft drifting grasses sighing wan 
Seemed the plumage of pale Lethe’s swan. 


The listener is spellbound a moment, and is about to 
murmur ‘Keats!’, but checks himself with compunc- 
tion. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! 


And there were haunted summers in Troy Park 
When all the stillness budded into leaves. 

We listened, like Ophelia drowned in blond 

And fluid hair, beneath stag-antlered trees. 


Surely magic casements open here. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE UNHURRYING CHASE, by H. F. M. Prescott (Gundy, 
pp. 324; $2.00). 

THE ETERNAL CIRCLE, by Jay William Hudson (McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 309; $2.00). 

THE SCARLET SASH, by J. M. Elson (Dent; pp. 308; $1.75). 
Emity Cuimss, by L. M. Montgomery (McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 312; $2.00). 
THE HIDDEN YEARS, 
Green; pp. 244; $1.75). 
Passion AND GLory, by William Cummings (Macmillans 

in Canada; pp. 278; $2.50). 
Low Lire, A CoMEDy IN ONE Act, by Mazo de la Roche 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 37; 50). 

THE LIVES AND WORKS OF THE UNEDUCATED 
Ports, by Robert Southey, edited by J. S. Childers 
(The Oxford Miscellany; Oxford; pp. xv. 214; $1.10). 

BoSWELL’s NoTesooK (The Oxford Miscellany; 
Oxford; pp. xxiii. 24; $1.10). 


by John Oxenham (Longmans, 
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O NE of the plays imported by an American man- 


wr 





ager from the British Isles this season bears 
the title Courting. It is a simple Scotch com- 
edy giving a picture of life in a rural community. The 
offering has one outstanding merit, its naturalness. It 
leaves you with the uncanny feeling that you have 
been peeping through the window of a home in Scot- 
land, where, as in so many other families in other 
lands, the members of the younger generation are 
rebelling against the standards of their elders. Their 
insurrection is not a serious one, being in the domestic 
sphere rather than the realm of ideas. The son pre- 
fers a smart lassie, who has been in Glasgow and who 
squanders her money on silk stockings, to a stupid 
slattern, whom his father has selected to be his wife. 
He refuses to accept the tradition that dull girls are 
more likely to be womanly than smart ones. His sis- 
ter has been taught that a nice girl should go about 
her daily tasks with down-cast eyes, waiting in 
patience the coming of a good man who will marry 
her for her virtues, but she rebels at last against this 
attitude of excessive modesty, and clad in garments 
that cost her the entire amount of her savings, she 
starts out, like a Shavian lady, in pursuit of the man 
of her heart. That simple tale is told in one of the 
most charming comedies seen in Canada in years—it 
was recentiy presented in Toronto. A company of 
accomplished Scotch players add to its authenticity. 
Immediately after seeing this comedy, I was read- 
ing an article by one of the most persistently smart 
critics in the United States, George Jean Nathan. 
This glib but influential reviewer remarked with a 
sniff that Courting ‘plays the venerable Cinderella 
theme on a bagpipe plainly lacking enough wind’. This 
flippancy left me with the feeling that one of the rea- 
sons for the quantity of low-grade drama written in 
the U.S.A. must surely be the insincerity of their cri- 
tics, who would rather say something that looks like 
a witticism than write a fair criticism. As a matter 
of fact, that description of the Scotch comedy lacks 
even the merit of accuracy to give point to the attempt 
at wit. It does not play the Cinderella theme, the 
weary drudge who with a little assistance from her 
fairy godmother blossoms forth into the belle of a 
ball and the bride of a prince. One would think that 
Nathan had only seen the one brief scene in which it 
was reported that the Scotch lassie, in her Glasgow 
clothes, had won the attention of the young laird. 
Courting is not an important drama. But being a 
plain genre comedy, it might have struck a less frivo- 
lous reviewer as a good example of the one type of 


play that the American dramatists are writing with 
any success. Practically all the dramas of ideas and 
imaginative plays staged on this continent, that amount 
to anything, come from Europe. But the Americans 
are commencing to excel in the writing of comedies 
that give fairly accurate pictures of the different 
aspects of their national life. With one exception, all 
the Pulitzer prizes have gone to dramas of that type. 
Naturally, the playwrights are commencing to observe 
more clearly the American scene—a phrase that is 
greatly beloved these days by writers across the line 
—and are attempting to be authentic in the re-crea- 
tions of it that they put into dramatic form. 

The same critics who sniffed at Courting have 
lavished praise on comedies like The Show-Off and 
They Knew What They Wanted, two of the most 
admired of recent American plays. If they had taken 
the trouble to compare the three pieces, they would 
have found in Courting the very thing that the other 
three lack. One of the most admirable features of 
the Scotch comedy is its restraint. The dramatist 
never seemed to fear that his incidents would be too 
low-keyed ; he never sacrificed naturalness in order to 
get a little more punch into an episode. His people 
said the things that men and women, under such cir- 
cumstances, would say—not the thing that the author 
thought would draw the loudest guffaw from the 
theatre-goers with sufficient money to patronize the 
best seats. In the much-touted American comedies, 
any sort of exaggeration is tolerated that will add 
vitality to the action; the playwrights do not seem to 
know what restraint means. 

One of the peculiar beliefs held by critics and 
dramatists and producers in New York is that a cer- 
tain amount of violence is necessary to stir the brain 
of the average play-goer. It affects even their light- 
est comedies, and is the outstanding characteristic of 
their more robust efforts. A violent situation, not 
too hackneyed, has become the first essential of their 
dramas; add to it some violent language, and you will 
have the perfect combination. Some of the results of 
this formula are They Knew What They Wanted, 
Rain, What Price Glory, Desire Under the Elms, and 
Outside Looking in—all of which have been greeted 
with loud huzzas. Wouldn’t it be an excellent thing 
if the critics who have set these standards, and the 
dramatists who have adopted them, could be taken in 
a body to see Courting and some similar genre com- 
edies that are direct and truthful reproductions of 
life? They would learn that all art is not a matter of 
exposure, more or less indecent, and that there is such 
a thing in the writing of plays as reticence and finesse. 
One can only hope that the American dramatists and 
critics will not become devotees, to the exclusion of 
all else, of the jazz theme, played on a kazoo with 
too much wind. FRED JAcop, 
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WINTER READING 
| The Best British Short Stories of 1925 


Edited by Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos - i $2.50 


This yearly collection has received such recognition that its annual volumes have Sistasiii standard. An invaluable volume for 
all interested in the short story form of fiction. 


The Big House of Inver 


By E. OE. Somerville and Martin Ross - - $2.00 


A history of one of those minor dynasties that in Ireland have risen and ruled iad rioted, and have at last fallen in ruins. A 
very human story in which both smiles and tears have nearly equal shares. 


The Fight for Everest: 1924 


By Various Members of the Expedition. Edited by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., Ex-President of the 
Royal Geographical Society - - - $7.50 


This new volume completes a trilogy of heroic efforts to scale the highest mountain in the world. With eight coloured plates 
and 24 full-page illustrations and a map. 











. —ALSO— 
Mount Everest : The Reconnaissance, 1921 - $7.50 The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922 - $7.50 
Social and Diplomatic Memories : 1902- 1919 
By the Right Hon. Sir J. Rennell Rodd, G.C.B. - - $7.50 
This teh “soleme comes Se. neert St ee were experience during thirty-seven years of active life abroad. The key- 
notes 0 ’ ail 
Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893 - $7.50 Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901 - $7.50 
FROM HALL-BOY TO HOUSE STEWARD SEVENTY SUMMERS 
By William Lanceley, formerly in the service of the By Poultney Bigelow, author of “Japan and Her 
Earl Roberts, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, etc. Colonies,” ‘White Man's Africa,” ete. With 
With Portrait - - - - = $3.75 Portrait. 2 Vols. - - - - $10.00 
Society has been portrayed from many angles, but never before 
has a domestic servant written down his impressions of those he In these volumes will be found interesting references to nearly 
has worked for, discussing them from his own standpoint. all the leading personages of the time in both hemispheres. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. - 210 Victoria Street - TORONTO 2 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 

T was not difficult twelve months ago to prophesy 
| that the year 1925 promised better times than had 

1924. In the preceding twelve months the ‘con- 
struction boom’ in the United States had definitely 
closed ; the failure of France in the Ruhr had definite- 
ly been made manifest ; the deplorable state of French 
finances had first been made apparent to the plain 
man; the rising cost of foodstuffs had severely cur- 
tailed the purchases in other directions of the British 
public; and in Canada the situation, for general rea- 
sons already deplorable, had been intensified by some- 
thing suspiciously like a crop failure. It was unlikely, 
to say the least, that 1925 would witness a combination 
of influences so hostile to prosperity. The forecasts 
of january last year were made in a spirit of guarded 
optimism ; and on the whole they have been justified. 

The year just past has not, it is true, witnessed 
anything in the nature of a boom. Indeed, the recov- 
ery has not been continuous, and one or two setbacks 
have been experienced. The very buoyant security 
markets have not accurately reflected trading and 
manufacturing conditions. Nevertheless there is no 
doubt that the world as a whole, and this Dominion 
in particular, have much reason for congratulation on 
the progress already made. 

For 1926 the note of optimism is more confident— 
in certain quarters even strident. Nor is this confi- 
dence ill founded. If it be true that we live, in effect, 
‘by taking in each other’s washing’, the various groups 
of producers in the world to-day whose importance in 
the general economy gives them a strategic position 
are all of them well able to consume the products of 
one another’s labour. No great group of producers is 
in the position, occupied for so long after the war by 
the farmers in the Western Hemisphere, in which it 
cannot consume its share of the general production 
and so keep smoking the big chimneys in the cities. 

The present situation is better suited to general 
trade expansion than any within the past twelve—per- 
haps within the last fifteen—years. And yet, so great 
is the number of the variables in each economic prob- 
lem that presents itself, we must not count with too 
much assurance on a favourable course of things, how- 
ever probable that course may seem. 

Of the dangers which might affect us, though their 
origin is remote from Canada, there are two which 
appear to call for mention. One is concerned with the 
fiscal situation in France; the other with the credit 
situation in America. 

(1) The position of France to-day closely fulfils 
the predictions which THE CANADIAN Forum pub- 
lished in 1921 and 1922. The policy consistently pur- 
sued by France from 1919 till 1923, with the vacillation 
that has followed it, could not but throw French 
finances into worse confusion than those of any other 
great country the world over. 


No man at present can foretell what will come of 
the refusals of the present Chamber to take decisive 


action. But, despite all comfortable words about the 
future, it remains that men behind closed doors are 
frankly facing the question, ‘Is the Republic about to 
collapse?’ What its collapse would involve for the 
rest of the world it is impossible to measure: but the 
withdrawal of France from the world’s markets must 
inevitably cause confusion in many quarters apparently 
remote. 

France does not, however, hold a position in the 
world’s economy of anything like the same importance 
as that held by Germany. It is not, therefore, to be 
supposed that the collapse of France’s purchasing 
power would have anything like the same effect in 
crippling the great staple industries of the rest of the 
world as the collapse of Germany’s purchasing power 
had after the war. The situation of France is so 
desperate that it should be closely watched from day 
to day; but at the worst we need not expect a renewal 
of the stagnation from which we have emerged. 

(2) The second danger is connected with this and 
is of more importance from our own standpoint. The 
close of the war found the great industries of the 
United States equipped for production on a scale un- 
heard of previously. These industries are at present 
active and are becoming more active because they are 
able to export abroad in enormous quantities. It is 
essential to remember that this great export trade of 
the United States is not due to the spontaneous de- 
mand of its foreign customers. The world at large 
could not purchase the products of American indus- 
tries in such quantities unless the people of the United 
States lent it the money with which to buy. These 
exports are paid for largely by means of American 
capital which is now being invested abroad. So long 
as the American investor cheerfully lends his capital 
to the foreigner there is every reason to suppose that 
this export trade will remain active; but if anything 
should occur to disturb or shatter the confidence of 
the American investor, and if this stream of invest- 
ment money at present flowing from the United States 
should be dammed, the markets for a great many 
staple commodities would at once be glutted, a period 
of price-cutting would inevitably begin, and the result 
would be confusion and unemployment in our own 
country no less than south of the border. 
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There is no doubt that a good deal of capital re- 
cently lent abroad by Americans has been placed in 
investments at which London would have looked 
askance. Some of these investments, sooner or later, 
will turn out badly, and will give a rude shock to the 
public who subscribed for them. There is no reason to 
look for any such shock to their confidence in the near 
future; and it may be that 1926 will witness a continu- 
ance of this stream in undiminished flow. Neverthe- 
less, at some future time a curtailment of the flow may 
well produce serious results. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PH!LIP WOOLFSON 








Canadian Government 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


Bought--Sold--Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Toronto 36 King Street West Montreal 
Winnipeg Toronto New York 
London, Ont. Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 


























Index of Volume of | Price of Cost of 
Wholesale | Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) | ties (3) Budget (4) 
Nov. 1925 97.1 $21.51 
Oct si 178.0 98.3 124.6 $21.11 
Sept. ‘“ 177.0 96.6 123.1 $21.02 
Aug “8 177.1 96.3 122.7 $21.05 
Dec. 1924 177.2 90.8 97.0 $20.90 
ov. ** 175.1 93.0 94.0 $20.81 
Oct. “ 174.0 93.9 91.4 $20.67 
Sept. ‘“ 172.9 93.1 91.2 $20.65 

















1Michell. Monetary Times. Base (—100) refers to the 
period 1900-1909. 

?Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (=100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

?Michell. Monetary Times. The following common 
stock quotations are included in the revised Index: Dom- 
inion Steel; Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of 
Canada; Canada Car and Foundry; Canadian Locomotive 
Company; Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; Cana- 
dian Converters; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cottons; 
Monarch Knitting; Penmans; Wabasso Cottons; British 
Columbia Fishing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion Can- 
ners; Shredded Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada 
Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; Spanish River; 
Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the Woods Milling; 
Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; 
Dominion Bridge. 


‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 








R. LAIDLAW LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


Founded 1871 


TORONTO CANADA 
*‘ Everything in Lumber’’ 








ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


THE 
E. HARRIS 
CO., LTD. 
Paints and Oils 
71-73 King St. E. 


oronto 














E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 
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Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phong Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 
versity, and half way between the 

residential and shopping districts of 

the city. 

LUNCHEON - ~- _ 12.00 to 2.00 

TEA - - - - 2.00t05.00 ® ° 
DINNER - - - 5.30 to 7.00 











Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 





Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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CHINA AND THE WEST: By W.E. Soothill, Professor 
of Chinese in the University of Oxford - - $3.25 


An historical sketch of the relationships existing between China 
and the Western Nations from the earliest times to the present day, 
written expressly for the general reader. 


MR. SECRETARY WALSINGHAM AND THE POL- 
ICY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Conyers Read. 
Three Volumes - - - - - $19.00 


This first complete study of the life of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
next to Lord Burghley, the greatest of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, 
throws light into many different corners of Elizabethan history. An 
important biography which all students of modern history will have 
to consult. 


MILTON’S PROSE. Edited by Malcolm W. Wallace, 
Professor of English Literature, University Comme. 


Toronto - 


This new volume in The World’s Classics contains: Of Reforma- 
tion Touching Church Discipline in England. The Reason of Church 
Government Urged against Prelaty. Of Education. The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce. Areopagitica. The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates. Defensio Secunda pro Populo Anglicano: Selections 
from the translation of Robert Fellowes (1806). A Treatise of Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Causes. The Ready and Easy Way to 
Establish a Free Commonwealth. There is a long critical and his- 


torical Introduction by Professor Wallace. 


By J. Arthur Thom- 


CONCERNING EVOLUTION. 
son a 


These three lectures—on the Making of Worlds, The Evolution 


of Organisms, The Emergence of Man—are intended not so much 
as systematic expositions of evolution as to show how evolutionary 
science may illumine the religious outlook. 

IT. By 


MUSICAL TASTE AND HOW TO FORM 
M. D. Calvocoressi - - - - 75¢. 


This book was especially written for the layman and the begin- 
ner. It brings to musical appreciation a new point of view, one that 
is more purely musical and artistic and less technical than hitherto, 
The author approaches the unknown through the known, treating his 
subject in familiar language. 

$1.75 


CLASS-SINGING. By W. G. Whittaker * 


A new volume in the Oxford Musical Essays. I‘ is a complete 
study of the subject by one who has devoted his life to choral music, 
from the great choirs to the children’s class. After dealing with the 
technique of teaching, Dr. Whittaker discusses songs, and gives q 
list of over 500. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC by Means of the 
‘Pianola’ and ‘Duo-Art’. Percy A. Scholes - $1.50 


These are the lectures on musical appreciation with which Mr, 
Scholes aroused so much enthusiasm both here and in England, 
They deal especially with Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. It is a book that every owner of a player-piano should 
possess. 
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“THE WRITINGS OF THE WISE— 


Are the only riches posterity cannot squander.” 


THE FINE ARTS IN CANADA. By Newton 
MacTavish - - - - - $5.00 


This book is the first comprehensive survey of the work of 
Canadian artists, written by a man whose ability as an art critic 
is internationally recognized. The book contains much interest- 
ing biographical information about Canadian artists with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of many well-known and representative can- 
vasses. There are sixteen illustrations in colour and nearly one 
hundred in black and white. 


A HORSEMAN AND THE WEST. The Reminis- 
cences of Beecham Trotter, as Told to Arthur 


Hawkes - - - - - $2.00 


Of all the pioneers in the Brandon country Mr. Trotter 
is the best known and most picturesque. He has a rare eye 
and memory for humour; and in these reminiscences, recorded by 
the well-known author of ‘Trains of Recollection,’’ will be found 
a veritable resurrection of the life of pioneering days that have 
gone for ever. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Vachel Lindsay - $4.00 


Illustrated with many characteristic drawings by the poet. 
“His best poems are familiar wherever the English language is 
spoken,’’ says The Literary Review. ‘His Collected Poems stand 
as a notable milestone in the career of a still remarkable potential- 
ity. He has struck deep root in our literature.’ 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. By John Masefield - $2.00 


A dream of solemn beauty and dignified triumph. The cri- 
tics are praising Mr. Masefield’s admirable treatment of the reli- 
gious theme which he has amplified in such a way as to give it 
the vividness of a present tragedy instead of the softened im- 
pressiveness of a historical event. 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS 


CANDID CHRONICLES. By Hector Charles- 
worth - - - - - $4.00 
“A book of reminiscences worthy to be ranked with the best 


of its kind published in any part of the world, not merely this 
year, but for many years past,” says Willisons Monthly. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT. By Katharine 
Anthony - - - - - $4.00 


A brilliant full length portrait of one of the most fascinating 
characters of the eighteenth century. It is both revealing biog- 
raphy and authoritative history, and far more interesting than 


most fiction. 
TOLERANCE. By Hendrik Van Loon - $4.00 


This book is the story of man’s fight for the right to think. 
Mr. Van Loon has drawn a magnificent pattern of words and 
the book makes an enthralling and authentic study of the most 
pertinent subject of our time. 


SHELTER. By Charles Fielding Marsh’ - 
_. Against the picturesque background of the English country- 
side, Mr. Marsh has laid a dramatic, moving story which is full 
of human interest and literary appeal. 


MY TOWER IN DESMOND. By S. R. Lysaght $2.25 

Adventure and beauty are here combined in interesting and 
charming fashion. The old castle ruin in Ireland and the quiet, 
homely life of the villagers round about is picturesque indeed. 
It is a story full of grace and kindliness. 


THE LITTLE WORLD. By Stella Benson - $2.65 

“She puts a girdle, as it were, round the whole world, in 
this most cheery book of travel. Hers is the delicate art that 
can catch the East in a tiny bubble of words. A colourful, 
alluring book.” The Spectator. 


THEY ARE MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Piease mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 
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